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KNOTS AND ROPE USE OF TOOLS 


Phototold in 195 pictures Phototold in 420 pictures 





By FREMONT DAVIS, Staff Photographer, Science Service 
and MARJORIE VAN de WATER, Editor and Staff Writer, Science Service 


Two books which bring to knots and tools the techniques which proved themselves in 
Army instruction during the war—clear, simple instruction, and step-by-step photographic 
illustrations of the developing subject. Two of the finest handbooks and the finest educa- 
tional technique ever devised. 


KNOTS AND ROPE, in 195 crystal-clear illustrations, demonstrates the make-up and handling of 
rope and cable, and the tying and use of knots. The photographs are planned to show how knots are 
tied—not how they look after they're tied; the text explains the points which still pictures cannot 
make clear. And in addition to showing how the knots are tied, the book affords a ready key to 
the question of which knot to use for a given purpose—the uses of each type of knot are clearly 
shown. $2.00 


USE OF TOOLS covers the field of tools from the hammer to power tools. Contents include a sec- 
tion on tools in general, measurement devices, a chapter on woodworking and metal-working tools, 
a chapter on soldering, and another on wire splicing. The care of tools, safety measures, the effective 
employment of tools, and the varying uses for tools of the same general type—dinging hammer and 
mauls, for instance—are clearly and effectively illustrated. The book contains a total of 420 pic- 
tures. $3.50 


ORDER FROM 


INFANTRY JOURNAL PRESS 


1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. . WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Blindness Can Be Suicide 


HERE is a general blindness to one 
result of the atomic bomb. 

Chat blindness can become suicidal if 
it continues. 

It is a blindness to the proper balance 
of armed forces we need in case a new 
war comes. 

It was perhaps natural for the end of 
World War II to bring a reaction against 
war and the means of war. And it is not 
hard to see how uninformed or hasty men 
could at first believe that the atomic bomb 
had ended armies and navies as we know 
them. 

But no deep analysis was needed to tell 
how dreadfully mistaken that thought 
was. 

It is always a mistake to think we can 
cast away all existing strength and rely 
entirely on a new power, however 
mighty. 

The howls in 1940 for no Infantry, 
no Ground Forces, no “mass armies,” 
came from hasty men, some of whom had 
brains enough to know better. The Ger- 
mans had tanks and planes in large num- 
bers and used them to full advantage in 
conquering France. But they also had 
millions of armed ground forces. In the 
end they had hundreds of divisions, 
more than a thousand regiments—and 
used them. The Japanese had their mil- 
lions too—and used them. 

The US Air Forces thrived from good 
publicity, which was OK. We needed a 
powerful air arm, and we used it. But 
how could we take and hold whole coun- 
tries—how could we sweep effectively 
for thousands of miles from island to 
island—without fighting men and fight- 
ing ships? 


E couldn't. And we didn’t. We 

built up every possible combat ele- 
ment, every needed arm and service; and 
only then did we begin to win. 


As it was, we came desperately close to 
serious setback. And through what? 

Through a shortage of Ground Force: 
—Infantry and heavy artillery in particu 
lar—in late 1945 and early 1946. 

Then the bomb ended the final fight 
ing. It ended that fighting early and saved 
it is likely, further great loss in lives. 

And hasty men then figured that the 
atomic bomb could always win—that, 
with it, we could simply shatter, flatten 
and scorch, if we had to, a possible enemy 
of the future, and use no other form of 
fighting. 

Heap up the bombs and scrap the 
Navy! 

Heap up the bombs and let the Army 
go home and take up honest work! 

That was the first thought—a strong, 
wishful, willful thought. 

An utterly dangerous thought. 

Dangerous because there would still be 
vast armed power elsewhere in the world 
—power greater than ours in several im- 
portant respects. 

Power that can well become equal to 
ours in all respects, and certainly greater 
in manpower. Above all, this power was 
(and is) in the hands of men who could 
any time decide that they wanted to (or 
needed to—what difference is there?) be- 
come conquerors. 

The Army was sent home. It was dis- 
banded in such haste that what was left 
was a disorganized untrained collection 
of soldiers, Code able to perform its re- 
maining difhcult duties. The demobiliza- 
tion was practically equivalent, as Gen- 
eral Fiseishciets implied to disintegration. 

But a beginning was immediately made 
toward a new Army—an Army big 
enough to finish the job and then stand 
by for more serious trouble if it came. 
There appeared to be some chance that it 
would come, and it has looked that way 
more and more as time went on. 
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Plans went into effect for a reasonably 
proper peacetime force—an Army that 
-ould keep on its toes—ready to do what 
\merican armies are required to do with 
the coming of war. The plans included 
highly pertinent modern projects. 

Most important, they included a pro- 
gram of training for all conditions of war 
—conditions comparable to those exper- 
ienced in World War II; and conditions 
not encountered in that war, particularly 
arctic conditions. For the aerial highway 
over the snows can become a major route 
of war, of possible invasion. 


And then what happens? 
CONOMY comes again. Economy 


is necessary, who denies it? But too 
much of it, or economy in the wrong 
places, can bring weakness and starva- 
tion, which can never be true economy 
but is always an outright danger, whether 
to a man or an Army. 

Economy is the proper word of the day 
after a war that has cost the country so 
much. 

But what of an economy that would 
cut off much of the vital training the 
Army needs—needs badly, not merely be- 
cause so much of the present Army is in- 
experienced in every form of warfare, but 
because practically all of it lacks experi- 
ence in airborne and arctic operations, 
maintenance, and supply. 

The Ground Forces commander, Gen- 
eral Jacob Devers, made public the facts 
in a concise and forceful statement a few 
weeks ago. 

The Ground Forces schools of training 
are already running at half capacity. 

The $16,000,000 asked for badly 
needed field exercises up to mid-1947 
was cut to $10,000,000 by the Budget 
Bureau. The appropriation was reduced 
to $6,150,000. And a possible further 
cut of 30 per cent threatened to bring that 
figure down to $4,200,000. 

If it has to be done, it would be best to 
do it, as General Jakie Devers said, “by 
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cutting the cat's tail off all at once” and 
not in little pieces. 

But does the country want an Army, 
an Army ready for grave emergency, or 
doesn't it? The lack of one can unques 
tionably be suicide in the end. 

Could we use the atomic bomb on 
North American cities captured by a hos 
tile airborne force bent on world con- 
quest? 

For that matter, would we use it on 
neutral European cities occupied by the 
forces of a new dictator who had not de- 
livered such bombs upon our own cities? 


HERE are any number of world 

military situations where the use of 
the atomic bomb would be ineffective or 
highly improbable or problematical- 
where modern Ground Forces would be 
the chief practical instrument of war. 

And against airborne invasion what 
other type of military force could possi- 
bly be effective? 

There is no sound argument to the 
contrary. These are not facts known sole 
ly to military men. Civilian critics and 
commentators who have examined the 
possibilities of serious world trouble con 
cur without question on the need for sub 
stantial and thoroughly trained Ground 
Forces. They agree that we may need 
them for resistance to airborne invasion 
and for airborne counterinvasion if we 
should be attacked. They agree that the 
danger of further attempt at world con 
quest has not disappeared. 

The strongest and most detailed state 
ments of our total military needs have 
come from intelligent civilian sources as 
well as military. 

Yet there is still a dreadful blindness 
to our certain military needs. 

That blindness can become suicidal 
and conceivably very soon—if it is not 
remedied by a clear and general under 
standing of what growing forces for con 
quest the world contains and what we 
must maintain to meet them. 




















Back Door to Normandy 


Airborne Plans and Counter Plans for the Invasion of Europe 


By Major General James M. Gavin 


AIRBORNE OPERATIONS ARE PLANNED AND 
ste iged with one eye on deception and one on 
the assault. They are, for the opposing com 
manders and staffs, keen contests of wits and 
ingenuity. The possible area of operations is 

vast and normally encompasses many thou 

sands of square miles. The airborne targets 
and take-off airfields may be separated by 
hundreds of miles yet be within a few min- 
utes or a few hours striking time. 

The commander who intends to attack 
marshals his troop-carrier aircraft and shifts 
his airborne troops with as much attention to 
a cover plan for deceit as to the actual assault 
plan itself. 

On the other side, defensive troops are 
hidden and exposed, and moved and counter 
moved. Anti-airborne obstacles are prepared 
to destroy the attackers; worthless but sinister 
facsimiles are prepared to them off. 

Good landing areas are totally neutralized by 
passive anti-airborne 


scare 
defensive measures, 
while others, — as good or better, are 
left untouched to lure the assaulting air 
borne troops he organized and defended 
traps where they can be destroyed by well 
concealed weapons. 

Thus in such situations there are two con 
ditions that make 
broader 


airborne combat, in its 
markedly different from 
other types of fighting. First, the defender 


aspects, 


and 
against an attack with comparative immunity 
from detection. Second, 


can prepare active passive measures 
an airborne assault, 
once it is under way, is bevond immediate re 


lief, alteration of direction, or even succor 
The battle, when finally joined, is the payofl 

Therefore, every factor that must be con 
sidered in planning for airborne and anti-ai 
borne operations is worth the most thorough 
scrutiny and study il the greater airborne op 
erations of the future are to be 


a. 
coped with successfully. 


staged Ol 


The techniques of both operations—ait 
borne and received a_ thor 
ough combat test in the airborne battle of 
Normandy. In this battle three airborne di 
visions participated in the most carefully 
planned airborne attack of military history. 
Many months were spent by our own forces 
in the preparations for att: ack, and equally as 
many were spent by the enemy in prepara 
tions for defense. 


anti-airborne 


Despite seven months of 
continuous planning on our part, it became 
the assault 
troops were to move to their departure air 
fields, to revise completely the over-all assault 
plan. Che and counterintelli 
gence on both sides had apparently been 
functioning inordinately well. Yet, with all 
of the planning and cover planning, when the 


necessary, just one week before 


intelligence 


airborne troopers came tumbling out of the 


Illustrated by J. W. GUENTHER 




















Map 1. The proposed landing areas of three airborne divisions. 
Normandy skies the night of June 5-6, the defenders were 
manning And in 
as one German prisoner put 


all the anti-airborne defensive installations. 
one locality they were actually, 
it later, “having a realistic field exercise against airborne 
landings.” 

Extensive preparations tor the assault on Normandy be 
1943. Most of the required troop-carrier 


aircraft were still in the United States and one of the air 


van in Nove mber 


borne divisions was in Italy. But studies and planning for 
their commitment in Normandy were begun at COSSAC 
(Chief of Staff, Allied Command] in Norfolk 


House in London in the fall of that year. British airborne 


Supreme 


troopers were represented by their newly appointed corps 
commander, A. M. Browning. US 
airborne troops were represented by the senior US air 
borne commander 
the 10Ist Air! 
| ce | ater, 
England, its 


Lieutenant General F. 


and the then commanding general of 
Division, Major General W illiam ( 

after the arrival of the 82d Airborne Division in 
Major General Matthew B. 


was designated as commander of the US airborne 


ore 


commander, 
Ridgway, 
control and advisory group. 

Che Allied troop-carrier and airborne strength for the 


battle of Normandy was sizable. The following shows 


rough totals of the available troop-carrier lift 
(Carrier No. 


1384 
CG-4A 2000 3750 


Payload (lbs.) 
['roop-carrier transports 5.850" 
Gliders 
Glide rs 


Gliders 


Horsa 1250 


Hamilear 50 


6,900 
16,000 


There was an acute shortage of glider pilots. In Novem 
ber 1943 it appeared that there would not be enough pilots 
to provide one for each glider. The normal complement is 
two, a pilot and co-pilot. In the final invasion each co-pilot’s 
seat was occupied by an airborne trooper. Incredible as it 
may seem, these men sitting in the co-pilot’s seat had been 
given no training either in flying or landing the glider, and 
some of them found themselves with a wounded pilot and 


‘Payload of the C-47 transport 


10 


a fully loaded glider on their hands as they cam 
in through flak-filled space on June 6. Fortunatel; 
is not too hard to fly or land. But having to do it { 
time in combat is a chastening experience; it gi\ 
religion. 

‘Lhere were two American airborne divisions 
the 82d and 10Ist. In addition there was a sepa 
chute brigade consisting of two parachute regin 
507th and 508th. Thess were later attached to the 
504th Parachute Infantry Regiment, organically p 
82d Division, was involved in ‘the Anzio beachhead 
and it did not arrive in the United Kingdom unti 
to participate in the Normandy fighting. Ther 
interesting sidelight here. The German high 
was quite obv iously confused by the apparent sp! 

82d Airborne Division. They had the division listed prese 
in the Anzio beachhead during the time the 504th Par, 
chute Regiment was fighting there, and consequently the 
figured it could not be ready for the Normandy assau|; 
German interrogators in Normandy kept i wo ae. ah Am 
ican prisoners where the 504th was, since it did , 
ticipate in the Normandy assault. 

The British had one division available, their 6th. A; 
in addition they had a sizable group of French, Belgia 
Norwegian and Dutch paratroopers who were not used 
the major airborne landings in support of the amphibio 
D-day assault, but many of whom jumped on special m 
sions. The first planning estimates indicated that it wou! 
be possible to lift the patachute troops of the three division: 
and a small glider force besides, in a single lift; and tha 
the rest of the airborne troops of all three divisions cou 
be moved in the second litt. The second lift would 
gliders. Each division would have a seaborne echelon th 
wand come in as early as possible after a beachhead v 
established. These echelons would include tanks, bu 
dozers, trucks and heavy equipment not transportable 
air. 

The first and major Normandy mission for the airbor 
troops was a vital one. They were to block the German r 
serves that would attempt to reinforce the defending coast 
units. The next airborne force mission was to 
coastal defenses from the rear. 

The amphibious assault was originally limited to t! 
stretch of coast between the River Orne and the | 
(Map 1.) On December 18, 1943 there was a meeting h 
at Headquarters, British 21st Army Group in London, 
the purpose of outlining the proposed amphibious assau 
and discussing how the airborne troops would probab aly 
used. Representatives of the US and British airborn« 
troop-carrier commands were there, as well as staff of! 
of the US First Army and British 21st Army Group 


attack ti 


River \ I 


Extensive studies had already been made of the \ 
mandy terrain for many miles inland, and it was quit 
dent that any major movement of reserves would | 
use the corridor between Caen and Bayeux, Rakably ly tu 
neling through the two towns themselves, for this corrid 
was excellent tank country. Clearly, if the airborne trop 
were to block the hostile reserves, the place to do it \ 
around these two towns and in the corridor betwe: them 
But unfortunately, airborne troops would be at a great @ 
advantage in such country fighting against armor. Wher 
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ble they like to pick their ground and their de 
sitions in such a way that the enemy’s armor is 
in its attack. But here the German armor would 
-inds of maneuver room and would very likely play 
th the airborne divisions. There was a good chance 
would be able to run through our airborne de 
sitions at will. | knew by then that | would partici 
the airborne assault and I remembered our experi 
th the Hermann Goering Panzer Division in Sicily. 
pe cially aware of the difhic ulties we would go Hy 
fighting off the ¢ armor and so I took ; 


dim view of the entire plan. The drop zones avi 


Ge rman 


inding zones were suitable, the flak to be expected was not 
too bad, and the rest of the plan looked feasible enough. But 
obvious that the 2lst Panzer Division, which was 
ten miles of Caen, would be especially difhcult to 


han in such good tank country. 
Mission of the Airborne Attack 


Nevertheless the job had to be done. For, after consider 
ng the comparative rate of build up of both the German 
ind Allied troops in the beachhead, it became apparent that 
: full and efficient exploitation of the airborne potential 
old indeed have a decisive bearing on the final outcome 

the whole D-day London conference 
efor that one US airborne division should be drop ped 


opers ation. | he 


southwest of Bayeux, one US Division southeast of Bayeux 
ind the British 6th Division near Caen. (Map 1.) The main 
mission of all three divisions would be simply to block the 
movements of German troops toward the beachheads, and 
) keep on doing this until the ground landing troops had 
gained contact with them and relieved them. 

| recall now that after I had left the yg oe reg wie 
pointed out to me that in Major F. O. Miksche’s 
Paratroops,* he had suggested a plan i the use of para 
chute troops in this same Normandy area—a plan exactly 
like the one just agreed upon. Well, undoubtedly the Ger 
mans had read Miksche too. And even if they hadn’t, any 
me studying the potentials of a Normandy landing could 


soon determine that the Caen Bayeux corridor was the only 


00k. 


area suitable for a blocking mission in support of an am 
phibious attack between the Orne and Vire rivers. 

Later in December I was present at a conference at the 
headquarters of General Omar Bradley in Branston Square 
in London. At this meeting General Bradley showed a par 
ticular interest in w idening the D-day assault front to in 
clude a landing north of the Vire estuary, and in the event 
such a plan were adopted, using the airborne troops to as 
st det landings and cut off the peninsula. The prompt 
seizure of the port of Cherbourg was one of the missions of 
the First Army, and if the Cherbourg could be blocked off 
speedily, it would be a decisive contribution to the whole 
yp ition. 


S 


(he country between Carentan and L essay in contrast to 

between Caen and Bayeux, was excellent antitank 
country. There were very few areas of any size in which the 
tanks could maneuver with any freedom. 


And there were 


roops. By Major F. O. Miksche (Czechoslovakian Army), New 
1943. This book was originally published in England many months 
D. day and greatly startled the airborne D-day planners. Two of the 

‘Pp areas shown by Miksche coincided closely with those arrived at 
wr Bre fy 
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plenty of drop and landing zones. The mission appeared to 
be a natural. 

[he plan we finally arrived at was the one toward which 
all preparations, reconnaissance, and planning were pointed 
until just one week betore our de 
parture for the take-off airfields. The plan called for the 


drop ot one US division north of Carentan 


for the next six months 


| his div Ision 


was to block the movement of German reserves, seize the 
western ends of the causeways leading from the assault 
beaches inland, and seize also crossings of the Merderet 
River in preparation for an advance to the west. (Map 2 


The other US division was to land several miles west of 
St-Sauveur-leVicomt 


the bridge 


Viap 3.) and capture that town and 


over the Douve River nearby to block all move 

ment north of the Prairie Marecageuses and block all roads 
to the coast. It was assumed that the British airborne division 
would land in front of the British amphibious assault. Actu 
mission remained substantially 


ally its unchanged from 


its inception; to protect the left flank of the D-day am 
phibious forces and aid the landings by seizing bridges over 
the Orne block the 
movement of German troops and knock out German fixed 


British left 


River and Caen Canal in order 


installations and coast def nse batteries on the 


flank. 


This was, in brief, the airborne plan for D-day. Late in 


December Field Marshal Montgomery arrived in England 
and soon thereafter approved the plan suggested by General 
Bradley of expanding the proposed beachhead to the north 
of the Vire River. The American effort was divided between 
the V Corps to the east of the Vire River and the VII Corps 
to the west of that river. 


The use of the airborne divisions 


to support these landings was to be as recommended by 
General Bradley. 
The next several months were 


months of coordinating 


the many details 
Operation Neptune, 


mandy invasion. Our first ste p was the public ation of a train 


a joint plan of such magnitude as 
the operational name for the Nor 
all aircraft by British 


ing directive standardizing the use of 


and American paratroopers. Loading manifests, methods of 
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Map 2. Landing areas assigned two U.S. airborne divisions. 
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and 
terior equipment of the ships were all arranged so that either 


marshalling and loading, alert and jump signals, 


by the Command 


British troopers 


lorce could be dropped | roop Carrie 


without ch inge In technique or commands. 


trained with American aircratt and American troopers 
trained with British Horsa gliders. Thorough small-unit 
training was conducted and finally full-scale dress rehearsals 
were staged to check by actual performance the details oO. 


the final plans. 

On the basis of our experiences in Sicily and Italy, the 

82d Airborne made highly detailed preparations tor indi 
wr 11 and unit loads. We balanced our plane loads to pro 
vide for a proper distribution of weapons in case some plane 
load was dropped in the wrong area. Since tanks are the 
first concern of all troopers we distributed bazookas and 
mines throughout the flight. Gammon grenades were made 
available to every man. All items were eliminated, 
and most troopers loaded themselves dow n with extra am 
munition until they had to be helped aboard the planes. 
Sicily 


blacken our faces or use crickets as signals. We decided to 


“comfort” 


and Italy had taught us that it was undesirable to 


rely solely on oral challenge and response, and a quick re 
sponse it had better be. 
Normandy livestock 


there Was ¢ ertainly 


[his prov ed to be harder on the 
and 
a lot of livestock wandering about that 


than it was on the Germans, 
first night 

loads of planes and gliders were weighted and checked 
in order not to waste an ounce ot the authorized pay loads. 
lhe load for the C-47 was 5,850 pounds, and 3,750 pounds 
for the CG-4 glider. We memorized the terrain, the drop 
areas and the road nets, and we memorized all plans and 
orders so that no man would have to take a marked paper 
lime and again we held night reorganization 
and assembly problems. In these, we m: ide use of all the 
issembly aids that had been improvised since the highly 
conbecell night fighting in Sicily. And we held war games 
all units down to include the 
squads of every outfit until every man knew not only his 
own mission but that of his probab le neighbors in combat. 

As D-day neared we studied imsensively the air photos of 
the operational areas and naturally we did this with particu 
lar attention to the anti-airborne obstacles. The Cherbourg 
yveninsula was beginning to blossom out with them like a 


into combat 


on scaled sand tab les tor 


chik | bre aking out with chicke ‘N pox. 


German Anti-Airborne Devices 


l'ypical of the anti-airborne measures we detected was 
the German preparation of Hill 110. This clear unwooded 
height rising 110 meters above the surrounding hedgerows 
was about five thousand yards west of St-Sauveur-le-Vicomte. 

Map 3.) From its higher points there was observation 
almost to the east coast on a clear day and to the west 
coast under Seizing 
and holding it would undoubtedly have a decisive effect 
on the operations of the airborne troops destined to land 
in that vicinity. The task had been assigned to the 82d Air 
borne Division. 

The study of the day-by-day photo coverage of Hill 110 
showed that its terrain was that of an average combat drop 
zone. Its slopes were too steep for gliders but they were free 
of large boulders or timber that would deny the use of an 
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any ordinary conditions of visibility. 





area to paratroopers. Along its western slope, ru 
about a half mile, was a deep quarry about hifty y 
The hill itself was circular in shape and about a 

yards in diameter. It was not too good as a combat ; 
but it was much better than many that paratro 
landed upon without excessive losses in Sicily ar 
After a discussion of the probable losses, Hill Li 
ignated as the drop zone tor the 508th Parachute 

Then followed a caretul and painstaking stud 
enemy activity and disposition in and around the 
First, the hill had three windmills on it. Intelligenc 
showed th: if these were now in use as Fr. adio towers 
German caretaking detachment was alwe rys at thes: 
amg it was not large enough to be of any great co: 

Next, the quarry began to show signs of occ 

~ se the air photos it appeared that weapons were e: 
in or near the quarry. These might be light ack-ack y 
It was impossible to tell. 

On the lower slopes of Hill 110, where it blend 
the wooded hedgerows, parking bays for vehicles b 





in ft 


appear, a sure sign, as we learned later, of a permaner 
installation. At several points on the lower slopes of the b 


the hedgerows were cleared away. We couldn't figure ¢! 


ul 


answer to this and although we ‘watched each new phot 

very closely for weapons empk. icements none showed wy 
Finally, about three weeks before D-day, small black specl 
in a regular geometric pattern began to show up all over th 
hill. They continued to grow in number until the enti: 


hill was covered with them. They were simply specks, ‘ 


pare ntly holes, for they didn’ t throw shadows on early morn 


ing photos as objects above the ground do. 


Some of us who were familiar ‘with the operational plan 
were sure now that the Germans knew our landing plan: 
and were taking some measures to counter them. We ha 
already heard of Rommelspargel, but usually when thes 
were installed one small field was completed at a time. Roy 
melspargel (Rommel’s asparagus) were poles about six | 
twelve inches in diameter and eight to twelve feet long 
They were sunk a foot or two into the ground and sto 
seventy-five to a hundred feet apart. They were obvious! 
intended to deny the use of good landing zones to Alli 


airb sorne troops. 


Sure enough, after several days of worry over Hill || 
the telltale shadows of the Rommelspargel began to appeal 
It was impossible to say whether or not they were connect: 
by wires, or whether there were actual troop defense insta 


lations among or near them 


. But since the hill was not to 


b \ 


used by gliders, it was decided to drop the 508th on it any 


way, despite the evident prepatations being made for its 


ception. We had to have the hill, and if we didn’t land on i 
we would have to fight to get it. And it seemed like!) that 


this would be more costly. 

But it undoubtedly was fortunate that, just - og 
before our movement to the departure airfields, t 
zones of all elements of the 82d Airborne ool 


moved about ten miles east of St-Sauveur-le-Vicom' 


so the drop on 110 was not made. I was so interest: 


however, that I made a thorough reconnaissance 0 
very day that it was captured on D plus eleven. It ' 


most thorough job of anti-airborne organization I h 
seen. The entire hill was covered with Rommelsparg: 
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vired together with barbed wire, 
n top to top, others from the top 
ole to the bottom of opposite 
d others from the bottom of one 
wttom of another. They were 
ipped to artillery shells and some 
to mines. The whole perimeter 
\| was outlined with individual 
w-served weapons emplacements. 
\ ¢ mple icements were connected by 
German-type trenches and also 
ted to dugouts where the troops 
ntly rested. There were concealed 
ition posts equipped with alarms 
the perimeter of the hill. The 
y contained large troop shelters and 
rous mortar positions with em 
nents well camouflaged and with 
red concentrations covering the entire hill. 
\!! in all Hill 110 would have been a red-hot place to 
find oneself during the hours of darkness D-day. The most 
nteresting thing about the preparation of Hill 110 from 
yn academic view point is that the defender was not content 
passive measures only. Rommelspargel was usually 
considered to be adequate as an initial defensive measure, 
troops were kept in a mobile reserve. But the importance 
f Hill 110 as a terrain keypoint certainly justified the ex 
tensive measures taken to insure its retention. 
We studied intently the German use of “ aspar agus’ ” for 
da long time as a possible indic ation of the enemy s evalu 
tion of his sector from the defensive viewpoint. We figured 
th: it the areas thoroughly saturated with asparagus were the 
ireas he wanted particul: irly to deny us. We felt that there 
must be a reason for his being especially thorough in the 
preparation of one area and not of another. Probably those 
areas he prepared so thoroughly had a worthwhile objective 
for us. But, as one always finds, in the final analysis, human 
nature is still the greatest factor to be dealt with in war. 
Fron interrogation of captured German commanders and 
French civilians we soon found that the amount of asparagus 
in any one locality was more an indication of the efficiency 
ind enthusiasm of the local German commander than any 
thing else. Good landing areas were in some instances left 
untouched because the defense commander was just plain 
lazy. In other areas every square yard was cov ered because 
the defender had so much enthusiasm for doing his job as 
thoroughly as possible. The amount of asparagus had little 
relation to the tactical value of an area. But we realized that 
it would be a serious mistake in future planning to fail to 
realize that, when time or materials are limited, the most 
important areas from the defender’s viewpoint would always 
be given priority in defensive preparation. 


Accelerated Preparations 


Uhroughout the tightly packed little island of England 
parations now accelerated at an intensive pace. Pre-drop 
n ings were laid on, and smoke was planned to cover 
s 121 and 131 during daylight landing hours. Flights 

re carefully coérdinated with the amphibious fleet. And 
inticipated and took care of the thousand and one de 
of orders, equipment, and organization. Finally all 
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seemed to be as Te idy as any fresh airborne plan can be. 
\cross 


and to some German com 


But the enemy was not spending his time idling 
the breadth of northern France 
manders there must have seemed a great deal of it—the 
enemy was taking hurried frantic measures with every 
means conceivable in his power to stop what was certain to 
be the greatest airborne invasion in the history of modern 
armies. According to what we since learned from General 
oberst Student, the senior German airborne officer and com 
mander of the German forces in Crete, the German enemy 
h: id been OTes itly 4 ee by the static denial measures 
taken by the British in 1940. The potential results of such 
measures were given a heavy weight when the Germans 
decided to cancel their proposed invasion of I ngland in the 
fall of that same year. 

The Germans were particularly impressed by the posts 
piles of rock and W recked cars used to obstruct all landin 
fields. They were taking similar measures in France as 
rapidly as circumstances would permit. Colonel General 
Student made an interesting statement in his interrogation, 
to the effect that the Germans had prepared a counter-air 
borne plan in great detail, including maps that showed all 
extensively mined and stake d areas, and all areas that could 
readily be flooded. But all of this was, according to Student, 
largely a work of imagination intended to fall into Allied 
hands and discourage 


airborne attempts. 


If such a map were prepared | certainly never saw it 
either during the preparation phases or at any other time 
Student said also that he tried to get Hitler’s ear to gain ap 
proval for a plan to use the German paratroops against the 
ports of embarkation and thus break up the invasion before 
it got a good start. This was an interesting plan, and a plan 
of some merit. But according to Student, Goering rejected 
it and wouldn't let the intuitive Fiihrer hear of it. 


But Colonel General Student did recommend to Hitler 
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Map 3. First Neptune plan for 82d Airborne Division 


CVC! il times that (German parachut rOoops be used in air 


Allied 


But this idea of his got 


1 1 
borne counterattac ks against the airpore landings, 


if and whe n they Came a cool re 


ce puion until the | uhret Saw how successful the Allied land 


ings were. Then he ordered Student into action. But untor 
tunately for Colonel General Student, the only available 
German paratroop division was already committed in a 
vground role ana it couldn't be disengaged in time to be ef 
lective 

While all of this high-level talking was going on, local 


small-unit commanders were and making the 


best of every anti-airborne means they could gel their hands 
\sparagt 


tent to which asparagus was used in general, however, can 


improvising 


on is was, of course, the favorite means. The ex 
be judged by Field Marshal Rommel’s report after his in 
spection of the West W all in the spring of 1944. Rommel 
said, “The construction of antiparatroop obstacles has made 
great progress in many divisions. For example one division 
alone has erected almost 300,000 stakes, and one corps over 
900,000.” And Rommel further reported, “Erecting stakes 
alone does not make the obstacles complete, the stakes must 
be wired toge ther, and shells and mines attached to them. 
‘| he density must be about a thousand stakes per square 
kilometer . It will still be possible for tethered cattle to 
pasture underneath these mined obstacles.” 

This last statement is ol particular interest for our air 
photo interpreters were watching very carefully where the 
cattle showed up on the photos. It was assumed that where 
the cattle could go, the troopers could move with immunity. 
in te 
West, Army Group D, published an excellent soldier's hand 
book on April 15, 1944, entitled, What Every Soldier 
Should Know About Airborne Troops. This was a printed 
booklet, well illustrated in colors, which served its purpose 
well judging from later prisoner of war interrogations. The 
German Division with which the 82d Airborne Division 
was closely opposed in its first fighting, the 243d, published 
an excellent memorandum of May | about anti-airborne ob- 


stacles. It followed this memo up with another on May 15 
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Later, this was to have tragic consequences. The € 





about the tactics the German units should empk 
ing with assaulting airborne troops. 

Copies of both of these memorandums were ca 
the 82d Division in the fighting that followed the 
All echelons of the German 243d Division had gon 
with imagination and vigor. They established stati: 
posts and | lookouts at critical points, 
anti-airborne patrols. 


| 
*} 
i 


and they bega: 
They held frequent anti 
training exercises and alerts and, as far as possil 
every step they could think of to meet and des 
threatening attack. 

In mid May 1944, however, the potential situa 
came so critical to the German high command tha 
deemed necessary to move still enother infantry divis 
the Cotentin peninsula. They sent in the 91st Ger 
fe intry division and loc: ite d it gener rally, as well as \ 
able to determine at the time, in the vicinity of St-S 
le-Vicomte. . 

lhe situation did not look too promising then for the US 
82d. Indeed it looked so unpromising that it was dex 
change our landing areas. On May 26 we received 
orders moving the Divi ision farther east. (Map 4 

By this date all plans were completed for the 82d | 
vision to carry out its original mission. Field and admini 
tive orders for our D-d: 1y operation had been publish rs ind 
distributed. And in a series of map maneuvers on a speci 
| /25,000 map, all regimental and battalion commanders o! 
the Division had outlined their plans in order that all 
manders down to those of the smallest units could be tho 
oughly made aware of the schemes of maneuver they and 
their outfits were intended to carry out. 

The seaborne echelons of the 82d had alre: idy dep 
for the marshalling yards. They were scattering dene th 
coast of Wales and southern E ngl: ind. It was just five ¢ 
until Y-day (Ready Day 

The new line up was as follows: The 82d Airborne 
vision was to land astride the Merderet River. It was then 
to seize, clear and secure the general area Neuville au Plain 
Ste.Mére Eglise~Chef du Pont—Etienneville-Amfreville. | 


t 
Lit 


1\ 




















Map 4. Revised plans for the two U.S. airborne divisio: 
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' lestroy crossings over the Douve, and the 82d Di- 
vie as then to be prepared to advance to the west on 
The mission of the 101st remained generally 
ved, except that responsibility for capturing the 
over the Merderet was now given the 82d. The 
of the British 6th was also the same as before. 

received the new plan without a single regret. The 


( rder. 


5 had never thought well of the Hill 110 mission. The 
5 although it was a veteran experienced regiment 
- vo combat jumps to its credit, had plenty of respect 
for the defending German forces who were around St 
Sauveur-le-Vicomte, the town it was to capture. The Ger- 


man activity around that town had been increasing ste adily. 
\ccording to the G2 estimates, St-Sauveur leVicomte 
probably housed a division headquarters plus division spe 
cial be and possibly an infantry regiment besides. The 
Germans were stocking gas and oil dumps near the railroad 
yards. They were clearing hedgerows around the town, and 
quite a few gun emplacements were coming into view day 
by day in the air reconnaissance photos. Just the same, most 
of the experienced officers of the Division thought it would 
have had a reasonably good chance of accomplishing this 
mission if it had landed on the western side of the peninsula. 

We assigned regimental missions to conform to the new 
division mission merely by sliding the regimental drop 
) We left 
unchanged the relative location of the drop zones. Conse 
quently no change had to be made in the assignment of 
units to take-off airfields and troop-carrier units. 

he whole success of an airborne operation depends more 
than anything else on the codperation and teamwork be 
tween the troop-carrier commanders and pilots on the one 
hand, and on the airborne commanders and jumpmasters on 
the other. They must work together as often as possible. 
And the team should be changed as seldom as possible. 

Despite the late change, all airborne troops were fully 
briefed and on their take-off airfields, ready to go on June 4 
That was the night they had expected to take off. But D. 
day was postponed one day. 

But despite the postponement calm and quiet prevailed 
and the expected attacks by the German air force and V 
bombs did not materialize. 

The several dry runs of Y-day and D-day which had been 
held during the preceding month had taken the nov elty out 
of the staging and sealing process. The cover plan for the 
D-day operation had apparently worked very well. Then 
D day was finally announced as June 6. 

Shortly after dark on the night of June 5 the pathfinder 
ships of the IX Troop Carrier Command roared pee the 
runways of the airfield at North Witham, England. The 
airborne battle of Normandy had gone into the pay-off 
stage. 


zones the necessary number of miles to the east. 


The weather was not too good but it was not too bad. 
Over on the Continent, the chief German meteorological of 
er had informed his high command that the weather was 
uch that no invasion could take place. But fortunately for 
e Germans, this information was not permitted to reach 

e troop commanders and their state of readiness was not 
‘ected by the report. General Eisenhower had similiar in- 
‘mation, but after considering the whole situation care 


y, he decided to go ahead with the show. Airborne op 
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Map 5. Path of invasion of three airborne divisions. 


erations are sensitive to weather conditions. Some airborne 
units found themselves in apparent difficulty. But in the 
end all airborne outfits accomplished their missions. 

The troop-carrier flight plan was the most complex that 
had ever been attempted up to that time. It involved several 
thousand aircraft. It had to be carefully coérdinated with 
the operations of the largest amphibious landing force in 
history. And naturally it was the subject of many months 
of discussion and preparation. The work of friendly bomb 
ers and fighters as well as the potential effect of German air 
craft and flak all had to be given the most careful considera 
tion. 

The flight plan in its final form is shown in Map 5. In 
general, each troop-carrier unit marshaled over its home ait 
field and then moved on a time schedule to its place in the 
flight stream. All possible visual nav igational aids were put 
to use in England so that the route was very well marked 
until the planes reached the coast of France. 

The first flights of the US airborne divisions flew to the 
west of the amphibious forces on the English Channel, and 
passed around the Normandy pe nineale, carefully staying 
out of range of the flak from the guns known to be on the 
islands to the west of the pe ‘ninsula. 1 hey ke pt this course 
until they reached the coast. 

Then the planes made a straight run to the drop and 
landing areas. The ships then passed out of the east side of 
the peninsula, gaining altitude for the return trip. The 
British division flew directly to its drop landing area staying 
to the east of the amphibious forces. 

The first airborne men of D-day to touch French soil 
were the pathfinder personnel of the British 6th Division 
which landed between 0010 and 0020 hour on D-day 
They encountered some difficulties but marked their drop 
and kz anding zones as they had planned to. 

The pathfinder teams of our US airborne forces preceded 
the main flights by thirty minutes. The team of the 10Ist 
Division was in the van. It was followed by the pathfinder 
team of the 82d Airborne Division which actually touched 
French soil at 0121 on the morning of that day. 
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On the way through the Channel skies to France they 
encountered some very bad weather which chewed them 
up a bit, and some formations were broken up by German 
Hak. 

Immediately upon their landing some of the teams had to 
engage in ground fighting that badly hindered the work 
they were trying to do. 


All in all, they proved fifty per cent effective. This was a 
great gain over the previous troop-carrier airborne opera 
tions which had been conducted without pathfinder assist 
ance 

Operations of the 82d Division 


My own experience was typical of that of most unit com 
manders and it is therefore worth recounting. I was desig 
Task Force This force consisted 
of the three parachute regiments of the 82d Airborne Di 
vision—plus one engineer company, an artillery detachment, 
an air support party, 


nated as commander of 


a naval fire control party and a force 
headquarters. My force was to land between the hours of 
0100 and 0310 on D-day. It was to land on the three drop 
zones shown in Map 4. My task force was flown in 378 C-47 
transports of the IX ‘Troop Carrier Command. It was to be 
followed on the next flight by the rest of the airborne eche 
lon of the 82d Division in 428 gliders. Of these, fifty-two 
were to come before daylight and the rest thereafter. 

My ship was the lead ship of one of the groups flying the 
508th Parachute Infantry, which was scheduled to jump on 
drop zone N. The first ship of Task Force A was airborne 
2315 on June 5. Marshalling and flight over England went 
exactly according to plan. Standing in the door of my ship 
I found it possible to check all of the visual navigation aids. 
\nd from talking with the pilot, through the crew chief, I 
assured myself from time to time that all was well and mov 
ing on schedule. 

After we left the skies of England there was no activity 
for quite awhile. I could look back over the flight and see 
massed C-47s in tight formation as far as eye could reach. 
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lt was really a fine sight. It looked to m 2 

like a good ‘show from beginning to end 
As we passed the islands off the coa 

Normandy peninsula, flak, both light an 

came up, burst, and fell short of the plane 

a good omen. It was exactly as we had 

when we laid out the flight plan. 

We continued on and crossed the coast « 
ule. From my ship the shores of France loo 
like the coasts we had invaded before 
was reddish brown, and the roads and t! 
clusters of houses in the Normandy villag 
out sharply in the moonlight. 

It was quiet now and there was n 
flak—although later other airborne un 
manders reported that they were Seed vu u 
soon as they passed across the coast. In a few 
minutes we went by the town of Bricquebe: 
off to the north. ; 

And then our planes entered into clouds, 
dense clouds. The clouds were so thick I could 
not see the wing ships from the door, an 
my first reaction was to think that w 
were in a smoke cloud put up by the 
German defenders. But we kept on riding through the 
clouds, and soon I had the feeling that we, in the ship in 
which I was riding and those nearby, were entirely on our 
own. 

But every jumpmaster of every ship had memorized his 
time of flight from landfall to various check points within 
the Normandy countryside. I knew that we in the ship o! 
which I was a passenger had to jump at about seven and a 
half minutes after passing above the French coast, if we 
were to hit our drop zone. 

And as I remember now (a most important item), the 
east coast of France would come just about twelve minutes 
later. After that, if we jumped we would jump into th 
ocean. As a matter of airborne record some troopers did. 

But we in my plane continued on into the fog. And about 
seven minutes after we had crossed the coast the clouds be 
gan to clear. As they did, I could see a great deal of heavy 
Hak coming up off to the right of our flight. That ought t 
be Etienneville. A lot of heavy flak had been reported ther 
and we should be just about over it at that time. 

No other ships were in sight. And there were no land 
marks I could recognize. But off in the distance to the north 
of our line of flight I could see a wide river with a turn t 
the west. I figured we must be south of the Douve Rive 
but that didn’t check with Etienneville and its flak. 

Then some small-arms fire began to come up with its 
sound like pebbles on a tin roof. And then, quite some dis 
tance away, another ship or two began to come in sight. I! 
continued to clear, and the small-arms fire continued t 
increase. But no one, so far, had been hit. 


We were down to about six hundred feet when th 
green light went on. I waited about three seconds to 
last look at the terrain before I took the stick out. The tim 
was about eight minutes after we had crossed the coast. :\ | 
of small-arms fire was still coming up from the gr 
Straight ahead in the line of flight of our ships a 
heavy ground fight appeared to be going on, judging by th 
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| the number of tracers we could see flying about. 
‘d a good chance of being Ste.Mére Eglise. There 
aa st Cette to be a good fight there as soon as the 
<0)5 rachute Infantry landed, and they were to go in 
did. | 

d with a pretty loud thud in an orchard. Among 
were some grazing cows. They kept on munching 
{ly—entirely unconcerned with what to me was a 
My aide landed near me. To 
e “rolled up the stick”® as per plan, and soon we 
the edge ot a wide sw: amp. 


m mentous occasion. 


| troopers were busy retrieving or ig to retrieve 
ent bundles from the deep marshes. From time to 
time another load of jumpers would land around us, or 
somewhere out in the swamp. 
Ihe Germans were making no attempt whatever to at 
In fact we could hear only an occasional shot some 
But in the distance to the east there 
was every sign of a heavy ground fight. 


where not very close. 


In about fifteen minutes a red light appeared on the far 
side of the swamp. It was soon followed by a green one. 
Th e should be the assembly lights of the 507th ‘and 5 508th 
Parachute Regiments. I sent my aide across the swe amp to 
gain contact with them and ke pt on trying myself to collect 
equipment and get some organization out of the confusion 
we had on our own west side of the swamp. He returned in 
about an hour and reported that there was a railroad directly 
to our east and a river that was passable but shoulder-deep 
in places. 

We could then determine that we were on the west 
bank of the Merderet River about two miles north of La 
Fiére. Colonel Lindquist commanding the 508th Parachute 
Infantry had moved south to seize the 
move to his planned operational area. 

Somewhere between 100 and 150 troopers from different 
units of the 507th gradually joined the group I was with. 
Some of them had been wounded, and a few had been in 
jured as they landed. 

Our equipment bundles, containing automatic weapons, 
bazookas and radios had been lost in the Merderet River. 
Near where we were, it was about a thousand yards wide, 
for the Germans had flooded A great deal of our 
equipment, and some of our troopers were lost by landing 
In its waters. 


La Fiére bridge and 


Heavy Fighting by the 82d Division 


\fter some delay—we tried our best to recover a glider 
that had landed in the swamp near us—the force that I was 
with moved to the village of La Fiére. There the Ist Battal 
ion of the 505th, commanded by Major Kellam, was en 
ga ved with a small German force at the bridge. I estab- 
lished a temporary command post there and we made con 
t with the Division command post, which had already 
n set up near Ste.Mére Eglise. Major General Matt 
leway, our 82d Division commander, had landed by 
rachute with the 505th. 


Che fight for the La Fiére bridge and causeway proved to 
hard and costly. I think it is of particular interest that 
ing the several years that the Germans had occupied 


\ssembled the men who had jumped. 
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They 
put a detachment there for the first time on dee night, 
the night of June 5-6. French civilians questioned after the 
fighting was over said that on the night of June 5 the Ger 


the area they had never posted troops at that bridge 


mans posted a about eighteen soldiers at the 
bridge. It was the only time that they had done that during 
their entire occupation of France. 

he first French town liberated was Ste.Mére Eglise. The 
town was taken by the 3d Battalion, 505th Parachute In 
fantry, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Edward Krause. 
Krause was a veteran of Sicily and Italy. Betore the take 


off he assembled his troopers and held an 


1 group ot 


\merican flag 
up before them. He told them that it was the flag that had 
first Hown over N; iples on October 1, 1943, 
Battalion captured that city. He said he was going to fly 
that flag over Ste.Meére | 
every trooper there with him. No matter where they landed 

even if they missed the planned assembly by miles—thev 


when the 3d 


Eglise by daylight and he wanted 


were to move on to Ste.Mére Eglise. 

He himself landed several am from the Gather 
ing all available troopers he moved out and just before day 
The atter 
And even though Krause was wounded twice 


town 


light occupied the city. heaviest fighting came 
its capture. 
he was not evacuated but continued to command his bat 
talion until it was relieved thirty-three days later. 


The battalion commander of the 2d Battalion of the 


same 
regiment, Lieutenant Colonel Benjamin Vandervort, had 
the mission of blocking all enemy attempts to move against 


Vandervort broke his left 


But he improvised 


Ste.Mére Eglise from the north. 
ankle landed. 
between using his cane 


and 
and riding in an ammunition cart 


when he cane, 


he managed to keep going until D plus 3 or 4, when he 
was able to have a steel brace and walking cast put on his 
He 
continued to command his battalion until he was relieved 
thirty-three days after he hit the ground of France. His 
battalion stoppe ‘d the German 1058th Regiment, which was 
moving south toward Ste.Mére Eglise, 
a counterattack. The other battalion com 
the 505th Regiment, Major Kellam, was killed 
leading his battalion in the attack on the La Fiére bridge 
on D-day. Kellam’s executive, Major James McGinity, 
also killed at the same place on the 


broken leg. He didn’t lose a single hour of fighting time. 


and practically de 
stroved it in 
mander of 


was 
same mission 


| speak ol these battalion commanders because it is 
impossible to appreciate the caliber of the fighting done by 
airborne troops without knowing the caliber of the leader 
ship they were given by their battalion, company and pla 
toon leaders. It is taken for 1 inted in airborne troops that 
| pote ntial leader himself. Every 


each trooper iS < trooper 


does carry a baton in his knapsack. But more than this, he 
needs and expects exe mplary personal leadership from his 
immediate superiors. 

Except for approximately fifty plane loads, the parachute 
force of the 82d Airborne Division was landed in an area 


about five by seven miles with its center ot impact roughly 


at La Fiére. The night glider landings were badly scat 
tered. Almost half of them failed to reach the Merderet 
iver. Towing gliders in formation on three hundred feet 


of rope, through dense fog and enemy flak and at night is 
something truly out of this world. 
Six 57mm. antitank guns were recovered from this glider 
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Map 6. Plan of attack of British 6th Airborne Division 


serial and were in position fighting about Ste.Mére Eglise 
by the evening of D-day. The D-day and D-day plus 1 
vlider landings were very successful. By then the Division 
was in reasonab ly good shape, hok ling a 12-mile airhead 
conesenl about Ste.Mére Eglise at dark on D plus 1. A 
planned resupply mission was flown on the morning of 
) plus 1, and although the troop carrier formations took 
much punishment, they delivered their loads. This job 
was, | believe, decisive in enabling the 82d Airborne Divi 
sion to hold its airhead until it could make contact with 
the amphibious landing force. 

| his « nae d the LIC ly airborne phase ol the opel im1ons of 
the 82d Airborne Division. The Division continued in a 
ground role; it attacked to the west and captured St-Sauveur 
le-Vicomte, and then it drove south to the outskirts of 
La Haye du Puits where it was relieved on July 8. The 
82d had fought for thirty-three days in continuous action, 
without relief and without replacements. It accomplished 
every one of its missions. And no ground that it gained was 
ever relinquished. Its fighting had been severe; fifty-seven 
per cent of its infantry were listed as casualties and ; approxi 
mately eighteen per cent of its other troops. 


Operations of the 101st Division 


The 10lst Airborne Division, commanded by Major 
General Maxwell Taylor, experienced flight conditions 
identically the same as those the 82d went through. Of 
its 432 parachute aircraft, or 6,500 troopers, dropped dur 
ing the night of D minus 1, the 101st had approximately 
1,100 on or near its Division objectives by H-hour. These 
arrived there by improvisation of both units and leadership 
By midnight of D-day this force had increased to about 
2,500. Despite these initial handicaps the 10Ist also ac 
complished all of its missions. Early on D-day it made con 
tact with the 4th Infantry Division of the amphibious 
landing forces. The 101st Division then turned south, 
and in a gallant attack overran the German 6th Parachute 
Regiment and captured Carentan in a three-day fight mak- 
ing possible the junction of the US V and VII Corps. 
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Operations of the British 6th Division 


Farther east, the British 6th Division, comn 
Major General Gale, carried out its operations ; 
in accordance with plan. (Map 6.) Following i: 
of its pathfinders, which touched down between 
0020 of D-day, a force of six platoons of infantry, 
by engineers, landed by glider and captured ¢! 
over the Caen Canal and the River Orne. The 
technique of this flight was unusual. Right after 
they started to climb so that when they reached 
of France they were between five and six thou 
Che gliders were released the moment they crossed 
and then started in a glide for their objectives. | 
done, so the official after-action report states, “so 
would arrive at the bridges alone and unherald 
thieves in the night.” This technique was preei 
successful and both bridges were captured intact. 'T| 
chute and remaining glider elements of the 6th 
arrived as planned. By dark of D-day the Divi: 
captured its objectives after severe and costly fig 
Che Division stayed in line, fighting in a ground 1 
it was in the van in the advance to the east after th 
out from the bridgehead, until it was relieved on August 2 


\re 


Knowledge of the Enemy’s Attitude 


Since there were more airborne operations in the ofl 
the survivors of this, the third airborne operation { 
82d Airborne Division, were especially interested in | 
enemy's psychological and physical preparations to 1 
and cope with such attacks. It was becoming increasin 
evident to all of us that both our chances of living and 
technique of fighting were improving with our incr 
knowledge of the German attitude toward airborne ati 
and of the means and methods the Germans were devel 
ing to frustrate. With this in mind, therefore, the D 
sion Commander, General Ridgway, directed the divis 
G-2 on D plus 24 to make a thorough interrogation o! 
available German prisoners against whom we had foug) 
We were especially interested in what the German soldi 
and small-unit commander thought about an airborn: 
tack. How would he attempt to cope with it? Did he 
pect us in Normandy? What preparations were made, | 
by individual fighting men and units? And what, if any 
thing, would they do if they had to defend against an 
borne attack again? 

Available or this questioning in the Normandy Pen 
sula Prisoner of War cages were a little over a thousa! 
prisone rs with whom the 82d Division had been in cont 
in its airborne role in the early stages of the fighting. 

In general the German ealiewed men had been wel 
pared “mentally. They had received frequent lectures 
airborne troops, and their capabilities and limitations. The: 
had felt confident they could handle them. In the firs 
several days, whenever a German small-unit command: 
called for volunteers to patrol for parachutists believ 
be in the vicinity there were always plenty of men reac 
to go. Field exercises were held in which one side took th 
place of airborne troops. A soldier of the 922d Infanty 
Regiment of the 243d German Infantry Division rey 
an interesting field exercise held in the vicinity of Ste Mere 
Eglise, in which another regiment of his division, the 20! 
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9 en eprmneny ~~ 


Infa assumed the role of a parachute force that had 

le) near by and expected to make ground contact with 

ibious force. The amusing — is that the air- 
phibious team won the maneuver 


c id German anti-airborne measures included static 
posts at key points such as bridges, towns, road crossings. 
Th ere augmented by highly mobile patrols as soon as 
yndings took place. On the night of the attack, the ex 
pel of the defenders was that when these patrols went 
ut they became engaged all over the place because of the 
videspread landings. Higher German headquarters ordered 


roops to different points on the basis of information that 
eached them; and these, too, became engaged either en 
ute to or at their objectives. Soon small units were fight 
ing all around and in all directions. Unit commanders 
appare ntly lost control of every thing except the troops right 
sound their headquarters. 


German Training Methods 


[he German training rehearsals had not contemplated 
this state of affairs, which came about from our unexpect 
edly widespread drops. Most unit commanders expected 
uur airborne troops to land in groups at least of battalion 
size. The actual situation proved very confusing, especially 
for unit commanders, who often made poor ‘tactical de 
cisions. The average enlisted man, however, was not par 
ticularly confused; and except for the stories he had heard 
of the savagery of paratroopers and their refusal to take pris 
oners, he apparently didn’t give a damn whether he was 
fighting paratroopers or other infantry. He was sure that 
his higher headquarters knew what it was doing. 

This, unfortunately for him and fortunately for us, was 
far from the case. Typical was the reaction of Lieutenant 
General Falley, commanding general of the newly arrived 
German 91st Infantry Division. It was his division whose 
arrival caused the 82d Airborne Division to move its land- 
ing areas farther east. Upon arriving in the peninsula, he 
established his headquarters in a chateau near Picauville. 
Shortly after our first parachute landings, he went out of 
his headquarters and started down the road toward Ste.Mére 
Eglise in his car. He was killed and his driver captured a 
few minutes later by a lieutenant of the 508th Parachute 
Infantry. 

The moral would seem to be, that in case of an airborne 
tack, the defending commander can do his job best by 
manning his command post where he can be found, instead 
of trying to influence the fighting by visiting his units. 
Of course, if his command post is attacked then he will 
probably have to pitch i in with everyone else. 

The German anti-airborne defensive plans called for the 
delivery of artillery fires on previously selected probable 
landing areas. All large suitable fields were noted, fire 
d ata ot, and data ail made ready at the gun positions 
when the landings took place. Unfortunately for them, and 
f tunately for us again, the anti-airborne patrols were mov 
ing all over without regard to the artillery plan so that the 

irtillery couldn’t safely fire. Captured artillery officers 

cemed rather upset and somewhat articulate in their dis- 
‘leasure over this—probably because they lost a number of 
batteries to the paratroopers without being able to fire a 
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round. It would certainly seem, however, that in an effec 
tive anti-airborne plan, the artillery and inf antry should 
train together and coordinate their planned actions to meet 
a landing. 


Some German prisoners said definite ly that they knew 
the invasion would come about the time it did. 
very tew, however. 


lhese were 
Night anti-airborne training exercises 
were a regular thing for all of the German troops inland. 
Some of them ac mally thought they were again alerted for 
a training exercise when our landings struck. The state of 
readiness our airborne forces encountered was plainly due 
to the thorough preparation and training given the defend 
ing troops. 

In a number of instances the defenders found themselves 
in a serious situation when they had to obtain ammunition 
from storage, or arms from locked places or when anti 
airborne patrols lost precious minutes getting their clothes 
on when landings took place nearby. 

Most of the prisoners of all grades felt that the problem 
of defending against an airborne attack, especially one of 
the magnitude they had just been through, was a pretty 
hopeless one. A study and an: ilysis of the operation and a 
all the available facts tends to sub 
An enemy W ho has the means to do the 
landing anywhere 
range of his equipment, once he gets into the air. 


careful evaluation of 
stantiate this view. 
job can make an within the 


To be 


airborne 


airborne 


stopped he must be destroyed before he becomes 
Failing that, he will have to be engaged on the best terms 
possible on the home grounds. W ith the 
of initiative that is his, the vast choice of territory in which 
and the great speed with which he can 
strike, he is not to be denied once he is aloft. 


great ady antage 


he can strike, 


, he can be 
deceived as to where the best places to strike would be. He 
can be misled into believing that it would be unprofitable 
to land in areas where the defender does not want him to 
land. Or misled into landing in areas where prepared de 
fenses and alerted troops will contain and destroy his as 
sault echelons and ultimately neutralize his attack 
may be within the means of any defender. 


If he cannot be destroyed before he gets aloft, 


These 


Airborne Battles of the Future 
I think that 


masses characteristic of 


again fight in the close 


World War II. There will be 
greater dispersion and airborne operations will be more 
commonplace. Although troops will be widespread, th 
use of aircraft in strategic and tactical troop-carrying roles 
will tend to compensate for this dispersion. Since surprise 
is the essence of airborne and anti-airborne 
sides will endeavor to the utmost to attain it. 


armies will never 


success both 


In engagements involving adversaries of comparable 
means, victory will go to the commander with the best exe 
cuted plan and cover plan. And although the attacker can 
rarely be denied some measure of success in landing, he can 
ultimately be destroyed if the defenders’ means are properly 
disposed. excellent 
communications, and better trained, equipped, and em 
ployed airborne forces for use in counterattacking roles, 


offer the greatest de fe nsive promise at the prese nt time. 


Full use of static defensive measures, 
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Pantelleria surrendered without a 
fight; but the decision to attack 
Pantelleria was one of the hardest 
General Eisenhower had to make 


in the whole course of the war 


RATION CORKSCREW 


SS 


SS 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


JACK LaBOUS 


By Colonel Joseph I. Greene 


PANTELLERIA HAS GONI 
It fell without a fight. 


DOWN IN HISTORY AS A CINCH. 
It seemed then, and it still unques 
tionably seems one of those rare operations of war when a 
careful and accurate estimate of the situation was followed 
by such perfect planning and execution that there could be 
no doubt of the outcome. 

But there was doubt—great doubt. There was so much 
doubt that General Eisenhower still shivers when he thinks 
about it. 

I'he plans for Corkscrew were sound. For Pantelleria, 
another “Gibraltar in the Mediterranean,” surrendered after 
the air forces had plastered it with thousands of tons of 
bombs—and before the landing forces, a British division, had 
reached the shore. It did turn out to be a relative cinch. 
But even so, the decision to attack Pantelleria was one of 
the hardest General Eisenhower had to make in the whole 
course of the war. 

It was his decision as Supreme Commander. Moreover, 
Corkscrew was an operation under his direct command. 
And it was a tough decision because so many argued against 


it, so many able and expert men whose opinions the Gen- 





*The author was permitted access to General Eisenhower's private files 
in preparing this article 
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eral valued and trusted. It was one of the several times 
when the Supreme Commander was pretty much alone it 
his decision—when his decision meant that he believed 
practically everyone else was wrong. Coming to that : 
cision cost him worry and sweat and strain. The is! 
might be as tough to take as many of his advisors were sure 
it would be. 

It was a small place, Pantelleria, powerfully oni 
studded with keavy emplacements and plenty of guns. I: 
was forty-five square miles of volcanic rock, long and 
row, and its steep hills rose, at their highest point 
half a mile above the Mediterranean. Hoscosin wv 
operational name. There wasn’t an inch of beach wher 
troops could land from boats, except inside the 30 
entrance to the harbor of Scauri, the one port of the is 
where the defenses were as strong or stronger than an\ 
where else. The rest of the shore was steep and roc! 
the way around. 

The estimates on the strength of the Hoscosim 
son varied considerably. But it appeared definite that 
were at least several thousand Italian troops on the is 
Prime Minister Churchill said that there were no more than 
3,000, but General Eisenhower was sure that there were 
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enough more than that to warrant a bet on it. So Mr. 
Chu agreed to pay one Italian sou for every man over 
2 (Vy | General Eisenhower to pay one sou tor every 


r that figure. There were over 8,000, it turned 
e low rate of exchange held the pay-off down 

vad hillings total. 
Bi n 3,000 men who would fight would make Cork- 
costly business, and they had everything to fight 
nd more than one of General Eisenhower's ad 
isted that even third-rate Italian troops could and 


visors 
would put up a murderous defense. 

\nd above all there was the morale risk—in reverse—the 
risk of bucking up the German-Italian garrisons of Sicily 
vith news of an Allied failure on Pantelleria; and the cor 
esponding risk of reducing the confidence of the Allied 
lending forces. Operation Husky was just about set. If 
Pantelleria held out in the rear of the Sicilian landings, or 
f it cost pe: in lives and time, this might well inspire the 


\xis forces on the bigger island to a despe rate defense. 

It was Field Marshal Alexander who kept pounding on 
“We must not have a failure,” he kept telling 
i| Eisenhower. “We must not have a failure 
betore Sicily.” 

But when General Eisenhower made the decision, Alex 
ander accepted it fully. Without question or reservation, 
he turned over his best British division to form the 
© force. He was that kind of soldier. 

During the preparatory stages, Field Marshal Alexander 
® was called to England for conference on other matters. 
§ The last thing he said to General Eisenhower before he 

left was to emphasize again, “We cannot risk a failure.” 

\nd when he returned a few days before the island attack, 

he was of the same mind. 

here were good military reasons for taking Pantelleria 

instead of by-passing it. The Allied forces had no long- 

range fighter planes as yet. From Pantelleria the fighters 


Ws he reme. 


just 


landing 


Moreover it would be decide ‘dly uncomfort: ible to leave 


é 
t 
&§ could give support over Sicily; from Africa they a. not. 
} 


Sin _ enemy's possession a strong island fortress with land- 
e fields in the rear flank of a m: 4jor invasion. 


q 5 when the General had proposed the Pantelleria as- 
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sault he had found no re: Hardly anyone agreed 
heartily and said “You're right, General, they won't fight. 
Or if they do, they won't fight long.” 





There was evidence, and General Eisenhower thought it 
was good evidence, that the Italians were dead sick of the 
war and about re ady to quit. [he island was needed. He 
was the boss and he thought it ought to be taken and could 
be taken without great loss; and so he made the decision. 
I he re were too 
many opinions to the contrary right up to the day of attack. 
Even in the last few days, the commander of the landing 


But he was far from being absolutely sure. 


forces protested vigorously and repeatedly against the 
bloody job ahead, but went on with it. 

General Eisenhower was counting heavily on what 
bombs from the air would do to Italian nerves. He be 


lieved that an intensive preliminary air attack would shake 
the guts of the whole Hoscos.in garrison, no matter how 
wall they were dug in. again others did not 
Any troops, they insisted. would fight from behind such 
fortifications. But Air Marshal Tedder and his staff worked 
overtime to build up a tremendous air bombardment. 
General Eisenhower made a personal air reconnaissance 
ot the island a day or two before the attack. Mr. Church 
ill begged to go along but the General wouldn't let him 
Then the day came when the bombers worked the island 
over and Over, and the landing forces mov ed toward shore. 
As they entered the harbor and headed for the 
places, the island garrison caved in without a shot. 
Like Mr. Churchill was delighted 


forgave the General for not giving him 


[here agree 


landing 
everyone else, and 
a closer smell of 
war. And he paid his bet with reasonable cheerfulness as 
soon as the Italian noses were counted. 

And General Eisenhower let out his long-held breath. 
He says himself that, 
forget today how much he 
Corkscrew decision. History, 
that the operation was a cinch. 
telleria now seems almost like a foregone conclusion 


is inclined to 
at the 
he says, has already decided 


like everyone else, he 


worried over arriving 
Hence even to him Pan 
until 
he remembers how he exercised with much trepidation 
the commander’s prerogative of acting in accordance with 
his best belief in the face of strong disagreement. 

the Gen 
“At least I know it was always a tough one for 


“That is never an easy job for a commander,” 
eral believes. \ 
I can still sweat freely when I think back to Pantelleria, 
and to a number of other times when it was up to me to 
think 
even those who never admit it.” 


me. 


decide. it’s the same way with all commanders, 


War Has A Thousand Faces 


The army treats all men alike, but the war does not. 


It’s too big and far flung. 
mates. 


Not this war. 


It has a thousand faces and a hundred cli 
It 5 a fantastic variety of devilish means for testing a boy's 


brain, for stretching his nerves, for making him ashamed or m: tking 


him proud, for exposing his heart or for burying his heart. 


It treats 


no two ex xactly alike; and so even two soldiers from the same front 
sometimes don’t understand each what the other is talking about. 


—Eric SEVAREID IN 


A WARTIME 


BROADCAST FROM LONDON AS 


QUOTED IN HIs BOOK Not So Wild a Dream. 
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By Colonel Sherwood Dixon 


KARE INDEED IS THE LITERATE EX 
soldier who has not filled his foun 
tain pen with a strong solution of 


ment was tair, even it some subo: 


The Regular Army and nates were not—and a man wi 


collar full of stars may still 


vitriol and recorded his unfavorable ait hal-lul- | MCI -la-m-la-e subordinate. It is extremely dou 


impressions of military life, for now, 
is alter every war, panning the 
\rmy is a popular pastime. Yet 
those of us who indulge in it are tre- 
mendously unfair unless we acknowledge several funda 
mental tacts. 

We should admit that it was the inattention of us ex 
soldiers to the Army in peacetime that nurtured the very ills 
of which we now chiefly complain. After all, it is our Army: 
if it does not run the way we want it to run, why haven't 
ve done something about it? 

We must concede that it is not so much the Army as it is 
individuals or cliques within the Army upon whom we look 
with greatest disfavor. An organization which was able to 
develop Bradley, Hodges, Krueger and other leaders equally 
great, if not equally famous, cannot be altogether bad. 

Furthermore when the War Department finds or has 
reason to believe that injustice has been done, it moves 
promptly to correct abuses and to institute reforms. 

It is true, I believe, that the war was rough on the Na 
tional Guard. I do not withdraw one syllable that I have 
ever uttered on the subject. But it was rough on some 
mighty fine Regular officers, too. I cannot escape the convic 
tion that the “high level” leadership in the War Depart 
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in effect, in partnership 





ful if this country has ever pl. iced 
authority three such true frien 
of the civilian soldier as Seéret 
of War Henry Stimson, Gener 
George C. Marshall, and their advisor, Brigadier Gene: 
John McAuley Palmer. 

The Chief of Staff and Secret: ary of War could enun: 
policy, but necessarily depended upon agencies and in 
viduals within the War Department to carry it out. Son 
individuals, elevated to positions of responsibility as th 
sult of the wartime boom, may have been a little less t! 
completely faithful to the trust imposed in them. 

When the Guard was inducted into federal serv ice 
cluded, in addition to Corps and Army troops, eig 
square divisions. The Army had nine triangul: ir hd sions 
Human nature being what it is, little prescience was ! 
quired to foresee that envy would gnaw at the hearts of n 
who had spent their adult lives in the company grades 
somnolence invited dreams of future grandeur. Such \ 
and the acts which they sometimes inspire when D. 
arrives, are not peculiar to the profession of arms. Th 
agency which might have foreseen and intervened, the Ge 
eral Staff Committee on National Guard Policy, pr 
for under Section 5 of the National Defense Act 
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uppered in early 1942 and its dismembered parts 

cred with secrecy reminiscent of Sir John Moore’s 

after Corunna. 

l the pretense of building an efficient army for our 
sake, and with simulated anguish which deceived 
some small-minded men were unfair and utterly 

th n their scandalous mistreatment of civilian com 


= ‘cers. “Patriotism” it has been so well said “is the 
Es se of a scoundrel.” But such injustice was not in 
line h War Department policy. Moreover, when evi 
dence of it was brought to light, the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Staff, despite the tremendous pressure under 
which they were working toward the single end of winning 
the war, took time to consider the matter and to direct cor 


rective action and steps to insure that there would be nv re 
currence of such abuses. 

On August 8, 1944, Germany was counterattacking 
toward Avranches: Seventh Army was preparing to embark 
for S Seatliai France; the Jap was being exterminated on 
Guam. It was a fairly busy day for Seeues tary Stimson and 
General Marshall. Yet they found time to reconstitute the 
General Staff Committee on National Guard Policy and to 
select officers for detail to it. 

August 26, 
through Paris and the war in the Pacific was not exactly a 
dead issue. Yet the same two officials found time, somehow, 
to study General Palmer’s draft of War Department Gen 
eral Order No. 347, and to order its promulgation, declat 

that the American Army would be a citizen Army, with 
equal treatment and opportunity for all, and directing that 
the policy which it enunciated be followed in all planning. 

On November 23, 1944, with his troops fighting in the 
\pennines, on Leyte, and in the Hiirtgen Forest, Secre 
tary Stimson issued a statement in which he said: 


1944, American troops were pouring 


National Guard units have played a vital role in the mobi 
lization of our present Army and they have made a brilliant 
record on every fighting front. We are counting on them as 
1 bulwark of our future national security. 


[he new General Staff Committee in National Guard 
Policy, composed of Regular and Guard officers in equal 
numbers, spent fourteen months gathering information, 
consulting with military and State authorities, completing 
their plan and submitting it to the scrutiny of the War De 
partment General Staff. 

The end product of its labors, concurred in by the War 
Department General Staff, and finally approved by the 
Chief of Staff and the Secret tary of War on October 13, 
1945, forms a a plan to govern the reorganization 
and conduct of the National Guard of the future. It pro 
vides for the first time a unified code of policies to re place 
th hodgepodge of regulations adopted piecemeal at odd 
ntervals over a period of a century or more. 

in preparing detailed plans to carry out this code, Wa 
D partment agencies have exhibited the enthusiasm of 

ly soldierly men in carrying out the decisions of their 

periors. The blueprint has been drawn, troop allocations 
being made to the States, and it remains only for the 
pn to follow the plan. If they proceed with the zeal 

d intelligence displayed by the architects they will create 

ithin a few years, a virile, efficient National Guard, 650, 
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background, its national characteristics, 


is to court disaster for an essential element o! 


dom and invests “Wiing with the greatest dignity ; 





000 strong, ready to participate by units in all types of op 
erations pf the greatest truly American peacetime 
army that 


Americans have evel dreame d ot. 


Understanding the Background 


But this truly American design for an army can only ma 


ture and attain uniform standards of etliciency if those whx 
are charged with its dev elopment understand its historical 


and its inevitability 


To attempt its development without such understanding 


and without a sincere and genuine determination to help 
it grow b recause it 1s the truly \me ‘rican conce pt of a in army 


the finest na 


tional defense plan ever conceived for the United States. 


Now our form of government is not the most efhcient, but 


it is the one which grants the individual the greatest free 


ind it is the 


form of government which our people want. Moreover, it 
has survived, where most of its contemporaries have not 


Neither is our military system the most efhcient, but it too 
is what our people want. Those of us who are charged with 


execution of our national policies are obliged to do so in ac 
cordance with the national will. We have no right to assume 


that we know what the people want better than they do, o1 
to substitute our own for the national will. 

Confronted as we are with the need for a strong, trained, 
efhcient military force, we could not afford a large regular 
['raditionally, Americans have 
opposed a large or powerful regular army and not, perhap: 
wing some justification in history. 


cise ot j 


army even if we wanted one 


and the excel 
¢ phi 
losophy me which the posse ssors are te te wad un 


Now, 


given many people a feeling 


Power, 
; tends to breed among some men < 1 fascisti 


conscious. “a oceans have 


as a hundred years ago, 
1 illusion—of se 
curity. Whether | agree with them doesn't matter. | am not 
blind or deaf and I know what my neighbors vere Who 


am I to argue with fifty one per cent ol the stock? I am glad 


pe rh. aps 


that | live in a country where men may think er pl ASC 
Our forefathers evolved which set th 
pattern for our form of government and, as 


thereof, 


a Constitution 
an incident 
our military system. 

With reference to the militia it provides 


Che Congress shall have power: 

\lilitia to execute the 
Laws of the Union, suppress Insurrections and repel In 
vasions. 


. to provide for calling forth the 


lo provide for organizing, arming and disciplining the 


Militia and for governing such Part of them as may be em 


ployed in the Service of the United States, reserving to the 


States respectively, the \ppointment of the Officers, and the 
Authority of training the Militia according to the dis ipling 
prescribed by Congress.—Articie I, Secrion 8. 

\ well regulated Militia, being necessary to the security 


Peopl 


SECOND 


of a free State, the right of the 
Arms, shall not be infringed 


to keep and bear 
\MENDMENT 


[his system was devised tO meet oul needs and our na 


sufhciently elastic to 
The present Wa 


ment policy is contained within it, and is as 
cornfield. 


tional characteristics. It ha proved 


meet changes wrought by time r Depart 


\me rican as a 


In the beginning, the Indians were considered the great 
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est threat to security. When they approached, the local Paul 
Revere summoned the militiamen of the community. They 
were woodsmen and Indian fighters: no particular train 
ing was necessary. They simply elected one of their number 


C apti un ind took off They gener illy elected the ab lest 
leader but where the choice proved unfortunate, reclassifi 
cation proce dure was simple: he was promptly reduced to 


the GI ide of private and another Captain elected. When 
danger subsided, the company split up informally and 
wenl home 

Our Indian fighting militia wanted to do battle the way 
they knew how. Vy; either. | hey be 
, stealth and surprise; they infiltrated or 
They coulk In't see the ¢ 


It wasn't such a bad way 
lieved in camouflage 
Continental system ol 
gaudily dressed armies lining up opposite e ich other and 


cnve lo ped 


dias volleys at twenty paces until courage or ammunition 
Many uncharitable 
to the conduct of the 


been 
but 
have heard no unfavorable comment on their performances 
at Concord or King’s Mountain or New Orleans. 


was exhausted. references have 


made 


militia at Bladensburg, 


Increased Federal Control 


With the years has come improvement in weapons and 
in military education. Larger forces became employed. Con 
currently the need and desire for increased federal control 
has grown apparent, The states have wanted it that 
way. Increased federal participation has enabled more wide 


spre id SeTVIC( school attendance, 


more 


and uniformity in organ 
ization, training and equipment. The militia became the 


National Guard and then the National Guard of the United 


States. States can maintain only such organizations as are 
1uthorized by the federal government. An officer, even in 
those few states whe re othcers are still elected, exercises no 


command until he gains “Federal Recognition.” Neverthe 
National Guard retains, as always, its principal 
characteristic: it is a partnership army: the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State Governments are the 
personnel of the Army and the ¢ 


| ich large scale 


le Ss the 


partne rs: the 
yuard operate the business. 
mobilization of the Guard has demon 


strated and usefulness but has 


its strength also disclosed 
serious structural weaknesses, the very revelation ot which 
has afforded an opportunity for improvement. It is unneces 
sary to discuss the former in this article, but some candid 
references will be made to the latter. 

[he greatest weakness of the prewar National Guard, it 
has secme d to me, 


to be 


was the fact that we considered ourselves 
We esteemed 
ourselves to be the Nation’s first-line reserve. No doubt we 
wert 3 only available. But company-size 
: officers and sixty men form no rea 


something which we really were not. 


such reserve 
units of three | reserve 
ready fo immediate employme nt: they are merely cadres. 
In truth, the National Guard in World War II 
formed one vast cadre of 300,000 officers and men. In 
1917 and in 1940, the Guard was inducted into Federal 
service at virtual peace strength. Many of its best NCOs 
were commissioned immediately or sent to OCS. To make 
war-strength units it was necessary to double the number 
of officers and quadruple the — of men. The fillers 
were almost entirely untrained. ~ 


VM hol ne 


lo consider early shipment 
of such units to a theater of operations would have been to 
contemplate mass murder. Nearly a year of training was re 
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quired to develop new divisions into efhicient fighting teay 

The new War Department policy requires m aa 
of units at one hundred per cent of war strength 
and eighty per cent of war strength in men. S; 
properly trained, will be able to take the field at 
which will enable them to function. By the addi: 
the pool of Universal Military Training graduat 
man for each four privates—a proportion whic 
readily assimilated—each unit will be at full war 

This goal will be hard to reach unless all Ameri: 
Our national economy will require readjustment; y 
pay for an army in one form or another. If we maint: 
large regular army we will pay for it by increased Feder, 
taxes. If we maintain a less expensive citizen army then { 
men who compose it must be allowed and encouraged ; 
take sufficient time for training. 

Another serious weakness was the uneven conditi 
ficers as to age, experience and military education. N 
oflicer corps “of the Guard was not the group of dod 
toothless old imbeciles which some of its sev erest Critics | 
misrepresented it to be. It is true that some regimenta 
divisional commanders were less insistent than others 
requirements with reference to age, physical condition 
service-school attendance, them we 
There were many regiments in which one or n 
ofice rs of every unit were service-school graduates and « 
ducted instruction in strict accordance with servic: 
teachings. 


but most of 
or e SSIV Se 


In a large community, where a battalion or a regin 
was concentrated, stagnation was less liable to develop, | 
as vacancies occurred, promotion and reassignments en it 
officers to progress and to rotate. Units in smaller commu 
ties sometimes retained officers until they went to s 
Sometimes, too, since officer selection was often necessar 
limited to the personnel of the unit itself, if several offi 
resigned or moved away within a short period, young, 
experienced men were placed in command. Shortage 0 
ficers also made for another great or ape al 
officers. 


] 


Not a Job, but a Position 


In discoursing upon that favorite topic for discussion 
all gatherings of military men—“The best job I ever had 
the Army’”—every regular colonel of my acquaintance | 
plumped for company commander. But a regular capt 
had lieutenants with seventeen years’ service (what regu! 
colonel has never boasted “I was a lieutenant for seventeet 
years?” ). His first sergeant was about ready for retiremé 
his waar NCOs had from three to thirty years’ service. H 
recruits were delivered to him, often pretrained. Th 
fit ran itself. He didn’t have a job; he had a position. In ¢! 
Guard it was different. The captain had to provide hi 
recruits, and his annual turnover would rarely be less th 
one-third. He seldom had a complete set of experien 
subordinates, but was required to supervise all work \ 
closely and to do much of it himself. He was personally : 
sponsible for all government property issued to the unit 
for the drudgery of keeping track of it. To carry out thi 
training program he had to devise means of making dr' 
tendance more interesting than dates. And that, br he 
was a problem. I was a company commander for ten 
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sardonic note rings in my laughter whenever I 
id that National Guard service only involved an 
hour and a half per week. 

l ew policies provide solutions for these problems. 
Al egular officers are to be commissioned in the Army 
of tl ited States and to be interchangeable between re 

|ponents. Standards for all officers will be uniform; 
rade requirements will eliminate youth and senility 
nmand; service-school attendance will be required 
notion. Position vacancies will be available for able 
bitious oflicers and suitable officers will be available 
vacancies. 
[ raining and training methods, too, lacked uniformity. 
[he stock of literature and training aids depended upon 
the ingenuity and comparative wealth of the c company 
The term “Regular Army Instructor” was 
travel allowances limited his visits and 
during those visits he was occupied with checking attend 
ance ein of worn property on I&I Report, and 
with other administrative matters. Let it nevertheless be 
said, to the everlasting credit of those devoted officers, that 
their zeal in enrolling bright young men for group schools 
ind extension courses, and their faithful conduct of the 
courses, Was a potent factor in raising what may well be 
considered the greatest contribution ‘which the National 
Guard made in this war: thousands of capable young off 
cers who led companies and battalions on every battlefield. 

The new policies provide for more training time and 
closer supervision of instruction to insure uniformity. The 
major forces will supervise training and conduct tests. Con- 
sidering the tremendous progress in standardization of 
training, and the improvement made in methods of in- 
struction during the war, instruction promises to be simpler 

and better. Furthermore it is contemplated that all recruits 
will be UMT graduates: recruit training, the bugaboo of 
every Guard officer, will be largely eliminated. No longer 
will the frenzied company commander tear his hair while 
trying to adapt his training program to a group of sixty men 
in sixty different stages of training. Armory training in the 


commander. 


t 


often a misnomer: 


, postw ar Guard will Start at the point Ww here, in the prewar 


guard, too much of it left off. 


We Have a Partnership 


With both Army and Guard responsible for dev elopment 
of the Guard, we have, in effect, a partne rship. The success 
of almost any such joint enterprise depends upon how 
much each partner will sacrifice and how hard he will work 
r the firm: upon how well each understands the other and 
tries to get along with him. The entire membership of the 
“ ited States Supreme Court could not write a contract 
ich would insure harmony between two uncooperative 
Pe irtners. No contract is needed where the partners are de- 
termined to work together in harmony. Mutual confidence 
| esteem form the bond that insures success. 
When the partners in a corner grocery find themselves at 
cross purposes they can either continue in the partnership 
20 broke or split up and destroy a profitable business, 
talk out their troubles. If they are sensible men they 
lize that as in the case of family spats which lead to the 
civorce courts, it is the little things that make the big wars, 
but that annoyances which are magnified in the mind of 
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the aggrieved party, somehow are often discovered to be 
os. when exposed to frank discussion. 

Now i 
fanning the embers by reciting old complaints to others ot 
their own components, the inevit: ible result will be sad to 
contemplate. the 
sense to tell each other ie it we think is the matter, 


Army and Guard sulk in their respective tents, 


But if we have courage and common 
| ven 
ture to say that many complaints will be discovered to have 
no real foundation in fact and many others, upon fair ex 
amination, will disclose their own utter insignificance. 

| doubt not that we have lett a tew scars on the hides ot 
our Regular brethren: I confess that there may be some of 
my own carving, for | have not always followed the advice 
of Scripture to turn the other cheek. |, tor one, shoul | be 
glad to be apprised of my transgressions and shortcomings 
It would help in the effort to reach a common understand 
ing. 

I would insult every reader's intelligence by claiming 
perfection for the Guard. No human organization can at 
tain the ideal. It has seemed to us that the 


\rmy, falling 
somewhat short of perfection, 


must, has 
been a little supercilious. Perhaps we have borne a chip on 
| | | 


as it necessarily 
our collective shoulder. Perhaps what have been intended 
for honest and friendly criticisms have been mistaken on 
our part for instances of the pot calling the kettle black. 
It does not set well with an American even to suspect 
that he is looked upon with contempt. My earliest recollec 
tion of the Army, 
lar soldier sneer: 


as a recruit in 1917, is of hearing a regu 
“Button up your shirt: you look like a 
National Guardsman.” It was not until later that I learned 


that those were fighting words. 


The Right to Holler 


The discipline imposed by full-time military service trains 
men to accept the views of their superiors. The habit of 
action, and it 
unfortunately, the habit of 
An American civilian 
His first tendency is to resist domination, 


obedience extends to thought as well 
curbs the tongue. Too often, 
obedience has narrowed fine minds. 


is a natural rebel. 


as to 


to refuse acceptance of the views ot a temporary superior 
if they differ from his own. Under our form of govern 
ment, any citizen who considers that he has been hurt has 
the right to holler When he disagrees with his 
leadership or considers it incompetent, he can say so right 
out loud. It is characteristic of our people that we avail 
ourselves of these rights, and freely. I have heard some 
nasty cracks made about several of our recent presidents but 
nobody went to jail for making them. 


“ouch.” 


\ Citizen soldiers do 
not shed their characteristics when they don uniforms. 
General Mark Clark has heard a few unkind words recently 
from the state of If I know my Texans, h 
heard from the last precinct yet, either. 


Texas. e has not 

We feel that many Regular officers consider the National 
Guard to be completely inefhcient as a forge for the trans 
formation of ploughshares into swords and we consider 
that they are hone sstly mistaken in this belief. We feel that 
such individuals have drawn unwarranted conclusions from 
hearsay evidence. led 
us to believe (and perhaps we too have reasoned from the 
particular to the general) that many Regular officers are a 
strange blend of guile and gullibility; of craft and credu 


Our contacts and observations have 
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lousness. It has seemed to us that although often mis 


trustful of brother Regulars in other respects, they have 
indicated a singular willingness to believe anything unkind 
that another Regular may say about the Guard. We have 
that the severest critics of the Guard are generally 


those who have had the least experience with it 


now d 


Crilics Without Experience 


| recy il] my introduction toa regular colonel who turned 
out to be one of the finest and the kindliest of men, by an 
officer who remarked “Colonel Dixon is from the National 


Guard.’ My new friend said “Oh ves, yes, yes, the Guard. 
Well of course the Guard is shot through and through with 
politic s: always was and always will be.” He does not realize 


yet that he gave offense nor has he yet had, since his gradua 
tion trom West Point in 1915, one day's service in which 
he could observe the Guard. Yet he shared the opinion, 
appare ntly, that the way a National Guard lieutenant wins 
promouon to a Captaincy Is by getting himself elected Pre- 
cinct Committeeman and having the County Chairman 
exert pressure on the Governor. . 

[here seems to be some difference of opinion as to the 
In the army the term, 


one of scorn and reproach, is ap plied to ofhce rs who employ 


meaning ol the word ‘ ‘politician.’ 


friends hip, influence and such guile as they may possess, 


to promote their own welf: ire. There seems to be a pre 
unwarranted by my observation, that such indi 
In civilian life 
a politician is a person who takes an interest in public af 
He gets the same kick out of an election campaign 
One of my best 


friends in the army had been the alderman of a populous 
He once said, ‘ 


sumpt ion, 


viduals are rarely encountered in the army. 
fairs. 


that some ofhicers get out of a polo game. 


‘I used to consider my 
self a politician, but that was before 1941.” 

Officers and \ have com- 
plained in my presence that it was disgraceful and humiliat- 
ing to have to beg some politician in Congress to obtain a 
West Point appointment for a son. But I have been in- 
formed, by a statistical authority hitherto found reliable, that 
it Costs taxpayers well over $100,000 for each cadet who 
graduates from West Point. If | thought that anyone had 
had it in his power to obtain a $100,000 education for one 
of my boys | should feel no compunction 
about approaching him on my hat in my hand and I'd 
probably be holding out a box of cigars in my other hand. 

Once, soon after completing with some success an assign- 
ment of greater responsibility I was ordered to a newly 
formed regiment as executive officer. The colonel, recently 
promoted, had never commanded so large a unit, but he 
remembered the way he was treated when, as a lieutenant, 
he reported to his first company commander. Also he had 
noted my high serial number. So he 


Wi ird ina large city. 


army wives without number 


and ti Tr fre © 


read my order and 


The True Glory 


gave me a treatment. One hand swung a riding 
other fondled the tip of a minikin moustache. G|. 
at me as I stood at attention he roared “Are you a R. ; 
l ougher than twenty years in jail, he thought. 
“No, sir,” 1 replied ever so sweetly, = by way 


yu 
ing oil on the troubled waters I added “I am from Nia 
tional Guard.” 
“Humph! humph! harumph!” he gulped. “Well I'll 
assign you to a battalion.” So he got what he wan 
exec whose blunders nearly cost him command of the reo; 
ment, and I got what I wanted, for I liked command and 
never cared to be anybody’s exec; his least of all. But for 
three months he ran me up so many blind alleys that | 


seemed to be spending half of my time retracing my steps 

Nevertheless, he wasn’t a bad fellow at all, in his own 
way: a fairly good administrator and a sound tactician; but 
a poor judge of human nature. As nearly as I was ever able 
to determine, I was about the third or fourth Guardsman 
he had ever met. He knew all about the National Guard. 
Someone had told him. He knew and often re 
peated to me in all seriousness, that it was considered to be 
the duty of a colonel in the National Guard to set a barre! 
ot whiskey i in front of his tent and keep it filled, that all in 
the regiment might drink. For a long time whenever |x 
approached my CP his eyes roved as if he were sear hing 
furtively for my barrel. But I noted as time went on, that 
it was often my battalion toward which inspecting officers 
were first expertly guided. When I was transferred a yea 
later he did his utmost to retain me, but it was a futile 
gesture for I was within days of the age limit. So we 
parted as good friends—I hope. But wherever he is today, 
I feel sure he is still telling the story about the whiskey 
barrel—and believing it. 

I am convinced that the National Guard as it is to be 
constituted will become all that Secretary Stimson pre 
“the bulwark of our future national security.” | 
feel that the War Department policy epitomizes the plan 
which was in the minds of the men who framed the Con 
stitution, refined and developed in the light of more than 
one hundred sixty years experience. | believe that thes 
policies form the ‘foundation upon which we can build a 
powerful and truly American army. I believe that all of us 
are dead willing to give our best for the attainment of that 
objective, for we are still American citizen soldiers, griping 
like hell but always driving ahead. 

We consider the Army our partner in this enterprise 
We think that any officer who is still in the thick of the 
fight at Bladensburg had better wipe some of the smoke out 
of his eyes. To him we paraphrase the shopworn joke so 
often attributed by army instructors to an unknown Chines: 
philosopher, “When you find that the National Guard 


inevitable, relax and enjoy it.” 


however. 


dicted, 





O Lord God, when Thou givest to Thy servants to endeavor any 
great matter, grant us also to know that it is not the beginning but the 
continuing of the same, until it is thoroughly finished, which is the 


true glory. .—PRAYER OF 


INTO THE HARBOR OF Capiz. 





Srr Francis DRAKE AS HE SAILED 
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| wo AND A HALF YEARS OF MILITARY GOVERNMENT WORK 

might remind one of a Rube Goldberg machine where con 
fusion goes in one end and a cigar-store Indian comes out 
the other. From the beginning, there has been criticism o! 
he Army’s Military Government machine, and the treat 
ment of the end product, now operating in Germany, has 
been no less severe. Mistakes were made as they were in 
many phases of the operations in this war and as they would 
be in any undertaking of such gigantic proportions. ‘That 
the military operations, even so, were successful no one 
doubts, but in the case of Milit: ary Government, where the 
net results are less tangible and much more difficult to see, 
the critics have had a field day. 

Up to this war Military Government (MG) or civil a 
lairs experience in our Army has been a relatively new one. 
It is true that we were on the Rhine after World War I for a 
while and also gained some knowledge and experience in 
our activities in Cuba and on certain islands in the Pacific, 
but actually the problem of extensive MG operations in 
enemy occupied territory came to us almost as a bright red 
apple in early 1942 and the question was how to cut it. In 
setting up the School of Military Government in the Uni 
versity of Virginia in that year the Army was trying to plan 
well in sdvence for the eventual period when MG would be 
of primary importance. On the whole, student officers were 
selected who had had experience in governmental proce 
dures and were accustomed to dealing with statesmen and 


t 


stevedores. Many of them were directly commissioned from 


positions of responsibility in civilian life. The course, for 
tions in Europe, cov ered the study of the governments, 
economic and political trends of most of the European coun 


Psychological aspects of the German and Italian 
‘es were considered, and language courses were com 
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Military Government has the diffi- 
cult job—not of making Germans 
like an Army of Occupation—but of 
fostering those individual Germans 
who want to eradicate from the 
German spirit that zeal for conquest 
that has twice led the world to the 


brink of disaster. 


In Germany 


By Lieutenant Colonel 
Ralph B. Hubbard, Jr. 


pulsory. Ofhcers trom other countries were in attendance 

and it was found that the British officers proved particularly 
helpful in offering suggestions from their years of world 
wide experience. The “school staff, after careful study, re 
vised the old Army Field Manual on Civil Affairs which 
was jointly adopted by the Army and Navy in the fall of 
1943. In order to enlarge the scope of this training program, 
CAT (Civil Affairs [raining schools were established for 
officers in various universities throughout the country, som« 
of which were Harvard, Yale, Northwestern, and Stanford 
Their purpose was to train officers of lower rank along the 
same lines attempted at Virginia with the thought that in the 
field they would assist those of higher rank trained at Vir 
ginia. The Army Service Forces prepared Civil Affairs 
Handbooks which dealt with political and economic aspects 
of the European countries with which MG officers might 
be concerned. The Office of Strategic Services COSS) also 
provided invaluable source material for study. 

In Europe these officers were not only to deal with Ger 
mans and Italians, but with the French, selgians, Dutch, 
and other liberated peoples whose governments had not as 
yet had time to establish the mselves as a going concern. 
This training program seemed the way to start and probably 
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2.000 officers were so trained. Remember that 
Potsdam and the Allied Control 
Authority for Germany were unknown in those days, and 


a minimum 
the Crimea Conterence, 


the shape ol things to come for the occupation ot Germany 
wa clearly defined. 


| nli ted pel 


not Lhe program we isn't a bad start. 
onnel SC lected in the States tor work in MG 
Army IQ ratings, and 


detachments had higher-than-average 


many had useful linguistic abilities. 
\n important training program was stk irted by the War 
July 1945 at 


flicers and reserve officers who intend to stay in 


Department Princeton University for regu 


lar 


the SCTV ICS 
leo 


needed 


army 
During the war, regular officers were too sorely 


in combat to spare them tor MG study. The officers 


were carefully selected, and since the class was small, the 
eminar method was used. The courses were similar to 
those offered at the School of Military Government, but 
were more comprehensive. Some of the best men in their 


particular field were brought to Princeton from all parts o! 
the country to give the courses. It was an outstanding course 
of its kind 
Columbia University. 


| hye SC cond and third courses hav e been held at 


MG in the Combat Phase 


During th 
manders | not be expected to exp nd much time and 
energy on MIG work. If the staff MG ofhcer could keep the 


road CiCa 
the low 


ful 


combat phase of operations, the tactical com 


’ 
COUK 


shifting populations and act aS a buffer be 


tween il populations and his fast advancing unit, he 


LICCE Lloweve r, as the units moved forward, vil 


lages, towns and counties were left behind almost without 


a rudder, and in order that the civilian population should 


not interfere with the army, and yet at the same time sup 
port it, by furnishing such things as communications, labor, 
fuel and billets, the staff MG officer had to increase the 
scope ol his activities. As a in im 


portance ind the specially trained MG detachments were 


result his tasks grew 


discovered to be most useful, The recognition of the grow 


ing importance of MG probably first came in the cam 
paigns in Sicily and Italy which were the first proving 
for the MG theories taught in the specialized 
at home. In the European [heater the growing im 

of MG work in the precedent 
shattering establishment of G-5 or Military 
sections on the general staff level at SHAEF, Army Group, 
\rmy and Corps headquarters. Generally at the division 
level an MG officer was on the special staff rather than on 
the general stafl a years there had been only four " on 
the 
was something entirely new and many experienced “ak of 


grounds 
school 
port Ince was recognized 


(,overnment 


general staff at the different levels of command. G-5 
ficers felt that there was no need for such a general staff 
section. However, as the combat phase of operations began 
ind the smoke of battle cleared away, the G-5 
This was only logical, because in the 
post-combat phase in the territory being occupied, almost 
the entire ¢ mph. iSIS IS pk: iced on MG work, after the matter 


to dw indle, ‘ 


came into his own. 


of disat ming : the enemy and getting prisone rs of war under 
control has b wen taken care of. When the G-5 sections were 
established long before D-Day, their function and mission 
were not duly appreciated, and as a consequence, in certain 
instances, ofhcers were put in the G-5 position whose capa- 
bilities and weight were not what they should have been. 
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Later on when the heat was put on their section 
not capable of coping with the complex problem 
Perhaps that was one of the growing pains of M¢ 
the Army. 

Another weakness was that there was not 
number of trained MG oflicers and detachment 
the planners foresaw how extensive MG “ ratior 
meee although it is true that in early 1945, 

‘ivil Affairs Division ECAD) did get authorizat 
cei in its officer and enlisted strength. This 
sonnel came from line and service outfits, and us 
not had MG experience. An attempt was made to 1 













in a two-week course, and although in: idequate, 

a pattern of MG operations and policies whi i. pr 
useful. Most of them were assigned to trained \IC 
ments, and as a result, the new members profited 
ing with the experienced personnel. In the com! 
at the lower levels of command, in division, regim 
battalions, trained officers could not be spared trom \ | 
tachments for staff work in these units. Most of! 
othcers selected at this level had never seen, m 
heard of, the Army Field Manual on Civil Affai: 
sets out the basic principles for MG operations, ai 














of them were not aware of the basic objectives and 
tor MG in Germany. 





\ Even so, many of these staff 
who had met all kinds of contingencies in comba 






surprisingly good job. Probably as a result of this exy 





V 
a thorough stud 


basic MG principles. Extensive MG operations are 1 





all staff-ofhicer courses will include 







to us noW as they were when we started in this V 





many valuable lessons have been learned. 






Chewing Gum, Please 





What about some of the problems of MG detachm 
the field? In Munich, shortly after the city fell, we mad 
three-minute broadcast on the Army Hour. We had t! 
minutes to convey a picture of the city as we found it 
infantry divisions stre: ming through to the southeast 
Bavaria, with German PWs by the thousands trampin 
PW cages in the rear. What did the € 
and what were their reactions? 
with 75 
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German civilians th 
What were we going t 
000 displaced persons in the city? How soon wv 
ve have the city government reorganized and denazi! 
How long could the food supply hold out, and wher 
we expect to get more? Was it true that over half ol 
city had been destroyed and how could all the peoy 
housed? What were our plans for the winter with a p 
lation in the city of over half a million? Those wer 

of the problems. All we could do in three minutes was 
tempt to get across a quick panoramic view of the sit 
confronting us. That is all we can do here without 

sing W hat we found some of the solutions to be. Som 
wend to say thé it if we could only write and put into pl 
the story of the things we saw and experienced in t th 

few weeks in Munich even Hollywood might stand 

inc redulous. Spots i in the story coulk | be unbeliev: rbly 
while others could pull one apart, as when we got 
Dachau concentration camp shortly after it was ta 

an infantry company. Later on in Munich we w 

to furnish special diet food for the large number o! 

tion cases in the camp. It was a scene of human sutfering 
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al innot be forgotten. Then there was the short re 
n the German civilian who took care of thousands of 
m ; from civilians at the entrance to our offices in the 

. He was right when he said that if anybody had a 
n on any conceivable subject the answer was always, 
See Military Government.” Before we could establish 
Gi n agencies to cope with the situation, hundreds of 
1S would line up each day in front of the city hall. 
“Cyn | manufacture beer?” “I know where ten violent Nazis 
ling. (We found that no one had been a Nazi but it 
iways the fellow next door! ) 


When will you put 
the in jail?” 


“I am going to have a baby. Can MG help 
me? “When are the banks going to open and how much 
can | draw out?” “Our movie studio is ready to finish shoot 
ing a Earn . .. when can we start?” “When will political 
ctivity be allowed?” “My brother lives in Waukegan . . . 
when can I go to America?” There was one German who 
stood in line for three hours and when he finally got to the 
loor he wanted to know where he could get some American 
chewing gum. And so it went; there was always one sure 
answer—see Military Government! We found ourselves 
licensing several thousand trucks and cars in the city for 
hauling “food, for doctors and nurses, and in fact we found 
uurselves doing too much of everything. The only answer 
was to get German agencies org: inized to cope w ith the bulk 
ol the work, and that was done as soon as possib le, but it 
must be remembered that our directives would allow no 
German to hold a responsible governmental position if he 
had had any Nazi taint. Efficient non-Nazis were sometimes 
hard to find, because for twelve years Hitler's thugs had 
been running everything, and as a result, in the beginning, 
before we could find suitable men, we had to do more than 


just supervise the work of governmental agencies. 


Supervision, Not Operations 


One of the prime principles of MG is that MG ofhicers 
merely supervise and do not, themselves, engage in govern 
nental activities. That principle we found to he sound in 
practice, and if we had not finally been able to put it into 
effect we would have had to increase the size of our staff 
rather than decrease it. At one time we had a staff of sixty 
five officers, thirty-five enlisted men, and 120 civilian em 
ployees and even so, at times, the tidal wave almost proved 
to be too much. The city had had 12,000 civil servants and 
5,000 employees who were not in the civil service. This 
meant that a large part of them had to fill out question 
naires (Fragebogen) showing their past party afhliations. 
Those Frage sboge: on had to be processed and investigated. The 
e force consisted of some 3,500 men, which had to be 
aera reorganized and be absolutely whistle-clean of 
Nazis. The city government under Scharnagl, the Ober- 
biirgermeister, had to be reorganized, streamlined and de- 
wihied. Then our own military units were pressing us for 
bor, various types of supplies, billets and office space. We 
id streams of visitors, including writers, reporters, publish 
s, observers, members of Congressional Committees, all of 
hom were trying to find out what went on. 
G TOUPS of officers from higher headquarters descended on 
time after time. There was a group studying the effect 
strategic bombing on the city, one looking into the fire 
fense measures taken during the bombing in the city, spe- 
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cial investigative groups from OSS, Military Intelligence 
and Counter Intelligence. One group from SHAEF took 
over the informational and entertainment prob “lems of the 
civilians. Although they ran Radio Munich we had to censor 
everything broadcast which pertained to MG, because of the 
effect such announcements might have on the work of MG 
detachments working in outlying areas. This group got a 
newspaper started, organized the symphony and opera, 
looked into the possibility of film production in the city. 
Everything possible was done to cut down the visits of 
German civilians and officials, but many of them had to be 
seen to get the business of the day done. 

At one time when the late General Patch, commander 
of the Seventh Army, visited us with several members of 
Congress, he said, “You know, you people in military gov 
s \\ e quietly 


agreed. Many of the visitors mentioned, and others, seemed 
to think that we had an impossible job and didn’t see how 


ernment have quite a few problems, don’t you 


it could be successfully accomplished. However, most ol 
them felt that in spite of the obstacles, progress had been 
made. 

There were not many of us who spoke fluent German, 
but I never talked to a single MG oflicer who felt that he 
was seriously impeded in his work by this so-called short 
coming. Interpreters were usually available, and further 
more, General Eisenhower had directed that English would 
be the official language in all matters concerning MG. If ; 
translation were provided for any MG pronouncement or 
document, the English text in every instance would prevail 
Clearly it was a common-sense way to treat a conquered 
people. Paying deference to the (German people was not 
one of the objectives. Sometimes hours of valuable time 
were saved by not being able to speak the language fluently. 
The tales ot woe were endless. As mentioned before, lan 
guage courses were given in the MG schools in the United 
States, but fluency in a language isn’t acquired in two or 
three months, even with daily contact with the natives. In 
many of the MG detachments there were least one or 
two members, either officer or enlisted man, or both, who 
could speak the language fluently. 


Denazification Is Slow Business 


MG is still being accused of keeping Nazis in power in 
Germany. There is no question that in the beginning of 
the occupation in Germany, in some cases, MG detach 
ments did keep them in power, pur ly for administrative 
expediency, which was contrary to all directives. Where 
that was discovered the guilty MG officers were replaced. 
They had unfortunately believed that efficiency was more 
important than one of the main objectives of MG in Ger 
many, which was, and is, complete denazification. However, 
the m: yjority of MG detachments did their level best to clean 
out the Nazi nest and find non-Nazis for governmental po 
sitions. It is a very slow and tedious task to ferret out all the 
known evidence on each individual appointed to public of 
fice. Quite often records had been destroyed, and when 
they had been hidden it sometimes took weeks to find them, 
if they could be found at all. The records might show a man 
to be clear of any Nazi-party connection, and then later on 
evidence would pop up which proved that he was a German 
militarist, which was, and is, also taboo. Rumors of who is, 
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or is not, a Nazi, are not ev idence, although each one should 
be followed up It will take a considerable time to get in all 
the eV idence 


Military ‘Non-Nazi’ Group 


One writer stated that there were so many loyal Nazis in 
the Munich Rathaus that “anti-Nazis” couldn't get by the 
interpreters and secretaries in our MG oflices. All civilian 
employees had been carefully screened by the Special 
Branch of the Public Safety Section of the detachment. 
I here was one group ot so-called ‘ ‘anti-Nazis” 
a nuisance, 


who became 
and who weren't very cordially received in our 
offices. Its headquarters were in Munich, and it was led by 
a Captain Gerngross, who had been a commander of a Ger 
man intelligence It was known as the F.A.B. 
Fretheits . and probably at that time (May, 
1945) it was the only self-avowed anti-Nazi group in the 
American Zone. For that reason, at first, we showed great 
interest in it, and thought that when the time was ripe it 
might be very helpful. ¢ 


Comps iny. 
\ktion Baye mn), 


serngross, suave and Oxford-edu 
ci ited, e xpi: 1ined that his group had helped bring about the 
quick collapse of Munich, although the ways in which they 
did it were a little v ague. He said that they had tried to 
force von Epp, former Nazi Re ichsstatthalter of Bavaria, to 
announce on Radio Munich that the cause was lost, and al 
though von Epp wouldn’t play ball, at least they tried. After 
showing us pages of well laid plans for a new inde pendent 
government of Bavaria, he asked our full support. Upon 
que shioning, he didn’t seem to know how many members 
he had, and admitted that some Nazis had “muscled in,” but 
he didn’t know who they were. After a thorough investiga 
tion we discovered that he had set up a para milit: iry organ- 
ization to run this group and that there were two or three 
other groups who claimed to be “F.A.B.” which he ey 
kaow anything about. He had requisitioned cars, food, « 
fice space, stating publicly that we had recognized his organ 
ization. Needless to say we promptly closed him out of busi 
ness, first, because his group could have been, if it wasn’t in 
fact, a good front for a Nazi resurgence; second, in those 
days, political activity of any kind was not permitted. At 
that time there were more important things on the list of pri 
orities to do than the supervising of questionable political 
groups. Among other things there was the establishment of 
law and order, and the care of thousands of displaced per 
sons. It was clear that on the whole, MG detachments suc 
cessfully accomplished their many tasks. Probably horse 
sense of the American variety went a long way in 
passing the insurmountable obstacles.” 

Discussion about present US policy in Germany is per 
haps academic in a paper about the Army's MG. T he Army 
is not the long-range policy-maker for MG in Germany, and 
hasn’t been since Potsdam, and the now-famous JCS 1067, 
which was General Eisenhower's policy directive for Ger 
many from Washington, issued in late 1944. 

Some persons believe that we should immediately pull out 


“sur 
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of Germany altogether, except for a small, fast-movi 
force which would immediately put down any att 
reorganize for another war. Without commenting 
wisdom of the plan, let us remember the principl. 
things first. Even though the decisions reached at P 


tash 


lam 
leave many problems unsolved, the signators agreed t " 
and until any newer agreements are made, they are com 
mitted to them. . 

Looking at the military occupation in the U.S. Zone as 
whole, some writers are disturbed by the fact that al! Ger 


mans are not sympathetic to our MG policies. One 
states that almost all classes of Germans hate Am 
with increasing violence, and he seems to attribute it to the 
failure of MG. It doesn’t seem so surprising that the Ger 
mans don’t have a joyous zest for the occupation: il a € 
They could hardly be expected to have much love for th 
people who pounded most of their cities to rubble. Th 
that they started this conflict, for which many of the: 
no guilt, has nothing to do with their feeling about th 
property, and members of their families, they have lost 
vast destruction has unquestionably sown seeds of bitte: 
for which the Germans have only themselves to thank 


German Militarism Not Yet Dead 


Hitler's “Thousand-Year Reich” and the tradition | 
German militarism is not entirely dead in any one of the 
four occupational zones in Germany. A military traditior 
which is centuries old cannot be wiped out by a stroke ol 
the pen in the form of MG proclamations and orders. The 
youth in Germany, who were Hitler-indoctrinated, are not 
going to turn over a new leaf quickly, regardless of how per 
suasive MG policies and action might be, but the picture 
isn’t entirely black. Not all the German young people were 
devout followers of the Hitler Jugend movement, and many 
thought its idolatry was farfetched and ridiculous. We prob 
ably do have a responsibility to attempt to fill the vacuum 
left by the absence of the Jugend movement. As to the pos 
sible resurgence of a Nazi movement, perhaps the only an 
swer is to keep a supervisory eye on Germany until the mili 
tarists and Nazis are gone and forgotten, in the meantime 
giving a chance for a government which can better fit in 
with the nations who want peace. Even with the short ex 
perience with the Weimar Republic, after the last war, 
which was pretty much under the thumb of the German 
General Staff, the German people have never had any demo 
cratic experience. They had a revolution in 1848 in an at 
tempt to get a more democratic form of government, but it 
was promptly put under control, and many of the revolu 
tionary leaders, who were seeking more freedom, left Ger 
many under pressure, and came to America. It is obvious 
that a democracy isn’t established by merely saying that it 
will be established. Military Government is attempting 
to foster and back up those individuals in Germany who be 
lieve a democratic form of government is possible, which 
would seem to be a step in the right direction. 
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By George S. Pettee 


\VE ARE GOING TO NEED AN EXTRAORDINARILY COMPE 
ent strategic intelligence service in Washington for at least 
: generation to come. Two facts alone, if clearly understood, 
re sufhicient to make this plain. The first of these is the 
long record of American ignorance or misunderstanding of 
what makes world politics operate. The second is the pres- 
ent responsibility of the United States in the conduct of 
world affairs. There can be no doubt that in the coming 
years problems requiring analysis of foreign economic, 
political and social conditions will present burdens even 
more acute than those of the inter-war period. The differ 
ence between true comprehension and old-fashioned mud- 
dling will be the difference between progress and order 
for us and for the world, and disaster even worse than 
World War II. 
\ssuming that there will be no third world war we must 
examine the possibility of a positive reason why not. No 
literate man will believe that such a change in the character 
f human history will come by accident. The United 
ric is already committed in many ways to accept active 
leadership of the world in seeking positive means to elimi- 
nate the causes of war. Our role of sponsor and host of the 
United Nations is only one proof of this. It is based on 
the assumption that war prevention depends upon human 
mastery of the problem, and on the development of con- 
sciously chosen means. 
lt might be supposed, and will be supposed by some 
minds, that America can play its future role simply by 
casting its weight in the balance in favor of the principles of 
it and j astice, and that to do so does not require strenuous 

int ci activity. This notion is by no means a rare one. 
\gainst such a view it must be pointed out that even the 
most conventional version of justice in international af- 
‘ails requires the application of general principles to real 
tuations. And the application of principles to facts can- 
be fruitful unless the facts are known and the applica- 

| of policy is technically skillful. Even the administra- 


of domestic justice in the United States in many ap- 
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Part Two 


Strategic 
Intelligence 
and Peace 





The strategy of peace will require combined action 
in economic and political foreign policy and that 


strategy cannot exist without combined intelligence. 


plications has come to require and rest upon large-scale 
methods of determining social and economic facts. But 
there is an even more fundamental relationship which 
What is called 


justice is all too frequently no more than an insistence that 


makes knowledge indispensable to justice. 


if certain facts occur a certain consequence must be im 
posed. Older forms of criminal justice were in this sense 
far more the effect of crime as an antecedent cause rather 
If international 
justice retains this primitive character and does not become 
the cause of desired effects, the name of justice will not 
long be given to it. 


than the means to the elimination of crime. 


Our role of world le: idership with accepted responsibil- 
ity for world peace and order has already been implemented 
to a startling degree. The use of the atomic bomb against 
Japan after all our protestations over the bombing of 
Warsaw, or Rotterdam, or Coventry, could be justified 
only as a measure of police power. The entry of Russia 
into the Japanese war, against the terms of the Japanese 
Russian treaty was similarly justified on the ground that no 
treaty could bind Russia to abstain from action against an 
aggressor. The policy of the Niirnberg Trial of major 
war criminals with its indictments for “crimes against 
peace”—implies a legal world peace against which any of 
fense is “breach of peace.” Such acts or doctrines taken 
or announced by the so-called “Big” Powers amount to the 
promulgation of a world police power. This power has been 
established and utilized in advance of any general pro 
cedure and its origin is to be found in the Declaration of 
Moscow of October 30, 1943. This was confirmed by 
Article 106 of the United Nations ane but the Charter 
itself did not take effect until after the entry of Russia 
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into the Japanese War. It 1s, in other words, a role which 
the United States entered upon strictly of its own initiative. 

lo pursue - analogy of the police power it may be 
recalled that it is defined in our constitutional law as the 
power of = state to take action for “the public health, 
morals and welfare.” It may also be recalled that in 
the United States it has taken a hundred years of legislative 
and le v 


satety, 


sal battles to read a positive meaning into the doctrine 


rather than a negative one. Only if positive meaning is 

given can a doctrine of world police power be made con 

sistent with the necessity for ‘peaceful change.” 
The causes of war in the twentieth century 


found in general social 


are to be 
and economic conditions and 

the political forces which are generated in the peoples of 
As Cordell Hull has put it, 


“We know that political controversies and economic strife 


the world by such conditions. 


and conflict. 
and distress, 


among nations are fruitful causes of hostility 


But we also know that economic stagnation 


cultural backwardness, and social unrest nations, 


wherever they exist, undermine all efforts for stable peace.” 


among 
In 1919 it was possible for an economist to point out 
prophetic: illy that the peace had been written in political 
terms, and that these political terms would carry disastrous 
economic consequences. We will probab rly not forget that 
It will 
that economic 
measures will also carry political consequences. 


lesson though we may not know how to apply it. 


behoove us also to remember the obverse, 


Human Wisdom Has Not Avoided War 


We have yr the principle that war is to be 
dealt with as a subject of criminal 
his means that we require all prob slems to be solved 
unsolved. We know historically 
what range of problems has been hitherto beyond the 
scope of peaceful solution. The unification of Britain was 
The American Civil 
War was not avoided by human wisdom in its day. If the 
objects accomplished by violence in these cases had not 
been accomplished, there could have been no alternative 
The prob- 
lems of the future include those of developing unity and 
democracy in China, in India, in Europe and in the world. 
It is impossible to suppose that these can be solved peace 
ably without an immense increase in knowledge and wis- 
If not solved peaceably, there will be violence, and 
this violence will involve us and will be our failure. 


“breach of peace, 
law. 


peaceably, or remain 


not accomplished without many wars. 


exce pt disorder, with equal or greater violence. 


dom. 


Ihe services which must be rendered to U. S. policy by 
economic and political intelligence will be judged ulti- 
mately against the most drastic standards. If in coming 
vears the consequences of American action correspond to 
American intentions there will be world peace and pros- 
It is also a plain truth, however, that if the con- 
sequences of American actions correspond American 
intentions in the realm of international economics and 
politics, we will know that we are living in a new age of 
the world. One of the most significant characteristics of the 
whole inter-war pe ‘riod was the utter lack of such corre- 
spondence. Only in rare periods of history has the corre- 
spondence of intention and consequence ever fallen so 
low as in this time. 

The world coming out of the war is a very different one 


perity. 
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from the world that went into it but it will face 
unsolved problems. The relative economic poten: 
countries must be revalued. The relative — 
makeup of economic power that should be ; 
various industries or commodities, or skills, or “ 
must be recalculated. The consequences of eco: 
political policies and decisions by each of the vari 
tries, however, will have no less capacity for dis: 
than before the war. The problem of tull employ 
full production will be set at the new levels which 
showed were possible, and will be just as difficult 
nationally as before, and just as vulnerable to inte: 
upset. The factors that broke Italian and German 
racy, and destroyed the rudiments of democracy i 
have not been purged, because they are not of a n 
be purged by war or victory alone. Only a most 
hensive and detailed know ledge of production, 
ment, and of the rate and direction of economic char 
provide the basis for a policy of economic equi 


that action will follow eaiile can mes 2 a renew ‘ 


vicious drive for self sufficiency which we knew bet 


the wars. 


The inter-war period affords a laboratory for thos 


are familiar with it from which much more 


can be lear: 


Lit 


ICT 


than has yet been learned. It is strewn with minor trage: 


and unexpected catastrophes. 


If we go through the who 
twenty years of history, every incident which entered in 


the degeneration of the world order, from the French ocx 


pation of the Ruhr and the German inflation throug! 


fictitious successes of the D 


Dawes and Young <a su] 
ported by New York financing, the American crash, th: 
veto against the Austrian-German Anschluss, the collaps. 
of the Kredit-Anstalt, and the American role in the World 
Economic Conference of 1933, there is no case of | 

that cannot be fully explained by ignorance of economi 
and political facts and relationships. The best proof of thi 
is that in all cases there was some individual critic wh 


pointed out the error and predicted the effect which \ 


now recognize. 
Some 


may assume that progress from the inter-war con 
dition in terms of the relation between intentions and 


Consequences may be an automatic result of our comm 


experience in the school of hard knocks. But such progres 


will occur only if knowledge is systematically organiz 


and put at the service of policy. 


The mere fact that ever 


body knows that there was a second world war, and th 


was a bad thing, will not establish the conditions for 
venting a third one. If it could, there would have been n 


World War II. 


Re-tool for World Leadership 


We must therefore either abandon our accepted rol 
world leadership or re-tool for the job. The strateg) 


peace will require combined action in economic and p 
litical foreign policy and that strategy cannot exist wi 
combined intelligence. The level of competition for na 
prestige, even if this competition be restricted to a fr endh 
striving to gain prestige for doing good, will be no lowe: 
Russia will ¢ 


than the level at which Russia can set it. 
best to use a modern approach to the problems 
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| her shots, and if we try to play oul part with 
ls of thought there will be no question of the 


\is would be true without reference to the atomic 
ther future weapons. 


The bomb has a triple 
n the whole question. 


In the first pli ice it adds 
to the list of the major subjects of intelligence 
need for some agency of world order having 


ntelligence on activities connected with atomic 
is now been the first item on the agenda of sev 
Secondly, since it redoubles 


tance of securing world peace, it redoubles the 


national conferences. 
ce of doing the necessary brain work to know 
»oing on in the world, and to be right about it. In 

| place, the bomb is most conspicuously beyond 
xe of any one agency of the American government 
e, be it War, or State, or 


en strategic intelligence becomes a domestic func 


any other. 


1 world government, we will need strategic policy 
m of a very high order, 
government will have to be maintained at 
rising standard of quality. 


a con 


nally it may be argued that the need for str: itegic in 
gence will be less in peace than in war. 


for the following reasons: 


Until the 


and strategic intelligence 


| he Opp* site 


achieve than enduring 


1) Victory 


Che one is a commonplace of history, the other has never 


Is easier to peace 


OCC urred. 


2) The tolerance of intelligence error in war was 
gieater than it is going to be 
could beat the 


build a free world order that wav. 


in the coming peace. W< 


enemy by bulldozer methods; we cannot 


3) The stakes are greater; they are measured by the 


Third World War which will be 
it we let it occur 
4) Many 


such as the effect of borrowing two hundred billions. I 


greater than the Second 


final issues can be avoided during a war, 


we make this peace last, WC shall play truth and CONS 


quences Trig sht through to the end with no evasions ot 
postponeme nts possib yle. 

5.) Just as air war requires vastly more complex intel 
oO] also world leaders ship in peace 


than air war. We 


bombed only two big countries and a few small ones and we 


lige nce than ground war, 


requires more elaborate intellige nce 


studied only their important wat industries. The conduct 


ot peace involves all countries, all human activities—not 


just the enemy and his war production. 


Next: Professional Doctrines of Strategic Intelligence 
Organiz 


ation 


Equal To The Test 


It has been predicted, and by people whose views 
cannot be lightly dismissed, that the armed forces will 
not be equal to this responsibility, that the milit iry peo 
ple will not adjust their thinking and planning to the 
atomic bomb, that they will adhere simply to the old 


military concepts. 


The Army, 


I am confident, will de 


feat this prediction. It will do so, de spite the te mpt. ition 


to plan a future war in terms of the last war. 


| he tac 


tical employment of new weapons, and of this weapon 
in particular, will not be allowed to lag behind avail 


ability. 


The effect in planning should be felt in two 


ways—what we can do, and what we need no longer do. 
It should be made in plans for offensive operations and 


in plans for defensive measures 


[he constant inter 


course betw een the scientists snd the soldiers, SO thor 
oughly carried on in the last war, will be maintained. 
—SrecreTARY OF War Rosert P. PATTERSON. 
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Each time V-2 makes a successful ascent at 
White Sands, New Mexico, scientists and Army 
Ordnancemen learn a little more about what 
eoes on seventy miles above the earth. V-2 acts 
strangely up there. When near the top of its tra- 


yectory, its gyroscopic brain moves the tail fins 
to turn the missile downward. But nothing hap- 
pens there isn't enough air in the ionosphere 


against which the controls can thrust. Conse- 
quently the 46-foot giant falls tail first like a 
stalled airplane. Miles lower the forces of the 
thickening atmosphere and gravity combine to 
bring the nose back to the normal down-po- 
sition. This action sometimes causes the V-2 to 
land well off course. Also, there is danger that in 
the process V-2 will snap in half. Its thin skin 
is not designed to withstand stresses of unusual 
flight positions. (Pictures by Jack Manning— 
Pix; courtesy of Science Illustrated.) 


Dug-in SC 584 radars record the speed and flight path of the V-2 
At left, a visual optical tracker works in conjunction with th 
radar tracking system in following the course of the V-2 


Inside this massive steel-reinforced and concrete blockhouse is the 
nerve center of the tests. During tests, time signals are sent out on 
the half-second to synchronize observations. 
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Army technicians inspect V-2’s power plant. The rocket is pro- 
pelled by the recoil from jet expulsion at high velocity of burning 
ethyl alcohol and liquid oxygen. 


se is the 

t out on : oF : 
From this panel Ordnance technicians control its own rocket, the 
American-designed “Wac Corporal,” a shorter, thinner version. 
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In firing position, V-2 is ready to be fueled before tak- 
ing off. The Nazis had a unique elevating boom, called 
the “Meiller wagen” to hoist it up. 


Set up in front of V-2 this sandbagged fire shield with 
special glass aperture provides protection in case of fire. 
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The Critical Eighteen Months 


During the last six months of 


rate was 671 planes per month. 
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those necessary to support the existing authorized troop 
In July 1940 it seemed that the detense of this hemi 
spher might, in fact, be the only Opportunity left to us. 
as Great Britain rallied from Dunkirk and 
Germans back from the gates of Moscow, 
ecoMme evice nt that the battle to defend the United 


would be fought overseas, and that our plans ought 


During the months of uncertainty preceding Pearl Har 
bor we lifted our production sights by successive Stages. 
[his was a cumbersome process. It required elaborate re 
of requirements and the reshaping ot produc 
it each step. It called for the negotiation of sup 
pl mentary contracts, with all the detailed work which they 
the place of the single contract which might 
given a contractor h: id our ultimate goal been 
also made it difficult to 
know how much effort to put into new facilities and how 
much into immediate production. Since our produc 
tion program eventually doubled, trebled, and even 
quadrupled previously planned production of im 
much would 
have been gained could its requirements have been 
The military au 
thorities of the Nation will always be handicapped 
unless public opinion permits a timely formulation 
ot the objectives they are expected to reach. 


The development ol actual production in the 
armament program was necessarily slow. 
of an early start the best progress was in airplanes. 
1940 the War De 
partment received 3,128 new planes, half of them 
trainers. By the end of January 1941 the production 
After deductions 
for shipment abroad, crack-ups, and other causes 
which rendered planes inoperative, we had 2,966 
planes of all types on hand on January I, 1941. 

In weapons for the ground forces the progress was 
Between July and January 57,000 Garand 


Full Production tor War 


By Troyer S. Anderson 





Munitions for 
the Army 


1940-1945 





We 


L723 pieces of artillery, of wi 


rifles were manutactured. 


were mortars and 340 light he] 
Only 210 
turned out, 


antiaircratt 

and but one 
piece. We built 280 tanks, 
being light models. 
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PART TWO 


appointing. 


The 


tériel grows 
prohit: ibly be 


progre SS. 


with relative 
new 


the 
Beginning 


come un 


] 
Because 


in the first few months of an emergency, 
to its supply of weapons. 
[his is particul: urly true in an age of rapid techn 


pre cesses, 


times, but in many other vi 
production was negligible. 
when viewed over-all in the lig] 
duction realities, the results wer 
[hey were merely a reminder that 


which skimps industrial preparation tor war cannot 


to add ve 


‘re is a ‘tendency to believe that, becat 
obsolete rapidly, 


made far in advance. 


familiar weapons are required, for with machin 
know-how alre ady available, production can be acc 


ease. W here, however, 


abundant time is essential, 
familiar difficulties. 
in 1941 real strides began to be made 


January 1 to July 1 of that year, progress was accelerat 
the point where we produced, in general, two o1 


An uncanny contrivance inspects caliber .30 small-arms ammuni- 
tion at the U. S$. Cartridge Company Plant in St. Louis, Missouri. 
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rimnes nuch as in the last half of 1940. The War De- 
sartme: obtained from American industry 5,500 planes, 

" Garands, 10,000 machine guns, 4,280 pieces of 
610 tanks, 72,000 trucks, 395 million rounds of 


ps ns and 727,000 rounds of artillery ammunition. 
rhe yut of aircraft bombs multiplied eleven times and 
Signa’ Corps equipment thirteen times. An appreciable 
-_ ff production appeared in many items in which 
shere had been almost none six months earlier. 

A survey of the progress made since the inauguration of 
the intensive munitions program showed that about as much 
new matériel had been produced in the course of a year 
ys had been on hand at the start of the crisis. In some items, 
such as airplanes, the progress was appreciably greater. 


Furthermore, it was now possible to look forward to a rapid 
acceleration of production. From the point of view of need 
there was still cause for great anxiety, but in munitions as 
well as troops we had provided some cover for the military 
nakedness in which we found ourselves at the time of the 
fall of France. 

[he remaining months before Pearl Harbor saw the 
realization of the more me progress we expected 
ulinté In the second half of 1941 over 10,000 planes 
wert produced for the Army, twice the figure of the first 
half. The rate of production of machine guns increased 
sevenfold and of field artillery fourfold. Tanks and artil 
ery ammunition saw similar increases. Only a few items 
were not yet in substantial production. 

For the eighteen months between July 1, 





1940 and 
December 31, 1941 the record of the delivery of weapons, 
ammunitions, and equipment to the War Departme nt was 
as follows: 


18,983 airplanes 
353,000 Garand rifles 
217,000 submachine guns 
93 000 machine guns 
14,710 pieces of artillery 
4.244 tanks 
202,000 trucks 
1,162,000,000 rounds of small-arms ammunition 
2,036,000 rounds of artillery ammunition 
29,000 tons of aircraft bombs 


Since much of this had to go abroad under Lend-Lease 
to meet the critical needs of E uropean battlefields, the ad 
dition of our own equipme nt was less than these figures at 
first sight indicate. The Japanese attack found us still very 
short of many things we needed to meet the requirements 
of the far flung areas we were called upon to defend. But 
the weapons turned out in that year and a half were of 
critical importance. 


American Production Blocks the Axis 


Che supply of weapons produced by American industry 
before Pearl Harbor, although of critical importance, does 
( picture the full significance of what was done during 

t period. Our strategical situation after December 7, 
+l was such that it was of vital importance, not only to 
g the first Japanese rush to a halt before it overran our 
outposts, but to get ready for counterattack before our 
mies could consolidate their early victories. Although 
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the first surge of the Blitzkrieg spent itself in both hemi 
spheres without bringing final victory to the Axis, that did 
not mark the high tide of Axis power. The initial victories 
of both Germany and Japan left those nations in possession 
of vast territories with immense resources. The occupation 
of France and the overrunning of the important industrial 
areas of western Russia deprive: 1 our Allies of a large trac 
tion of the resources upon which they had counted to sup 
port the counterattack. Although the United States suf 
tered no general impairment of its resources as a result ol 
the Japanese victories, even we were handicapped by the 
shutting off of certain strategic materials, 
quinine, and hemp. 

Because of 


notably rubber, 


these circumstances Germany and Japan 
could reasonably have expected a second chance to win the 
war. A couple ‘of years of intensive exploitation of thei 
newly conquered resources, if not impeded by military 
reverses, would have lifted them to a new level of industrial 

—and hence military—strength. Had Great 
Russia not been powerfully reinforced by American mu 
nitions, the Axis could have made a new 


a bid which this time would have been based upon superi 


) 
Britain and 
bid tor victory, 


ority of developed resources rather than upon surprise. 

The full extent of this d: inger is shown by the figures of 
Axis production in 1942 and 1943 as measured against 
the production figures of the United Nations other than 
the United States. The original superiority which the Axis 
enjoyed over the production of Great Britain and Russia 
disappe ared ex rly in 1941. 
conque red territory and an intensification of domestic pro 


But, with the exploitation ol 


duction, Axis production passed that of Great Britain and 
Russia by the end of 1942 and remained ahead for more 
than a year. 

If American production had lagged, the Axis would have 
enjoyed a definite advantage on the battlefield. This su 
periority, even if partially compensated by a moderate in 
crease in American production, might have put Great 
Britain and Russia, tired as they were, under such pressure 
during the eighteen months that it lasted that one or both 
ot them could have been defeated. 

But the Axis failed to become superior in munitions be 
in the year after Pear! Harbor, 


skyrocketed. The procurement hgures show that, in almost 


cause, Ame rican produc tion 


every item, we produced during 1942 several times more 
than had ‘is produced in all the preceding eighteen 
months. The explanation of this success, however, is not 
to be found so much in what we did after Pearl Harbor as 
it is in the fact that, before that event, our progress in the 
creation of facilities far surpassed our progress in finished 
munitions. Measured against the total production record 
of the five-year Pearl 
Harbor only between four and five per cent of our total 


emergency, we produced before 
production of finished munitions. But, during this crucial 
period, about three billion dollars worth of facilities, either 
owned or sponsored by the War Department, had been 
authorized. This was roughly one-third of all the facilities 
created by the War Department during the entire emer 
gency period. It is estimated that one pc ge of our ulti 
mate total of facilities had been completed, or at least put 
into operation, by the end of 1941. This twenty-five per 
cent of production facilities is in striking contrast to the 
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The munitions 

> had produced by Pearl Harbor explain our ability to 
limi the consequences of that disaster. The facilities we 
had ready, or nearly ready, explain our ability to go over to 
the offensive in time to win victory in 1945 inste: id of : 


tour or hive pel cent ot finished munitions. 


much later date—or pe rhaps not at all. 


After Pearl Harbor 


The outbreak of war not only injected redoubled vigor 
into every phase of the production program but it ended the 
hesitation about conversion. Tanks, machine guns, and 
fuses poured forth from factories whence previously had 
motor and watches. The 
impact of peacetime considerations upon the mobilization 
of industry diminished sharply. 


come cars, washing machines, 
The extraordinary unity 
which the I apanese att ick enge ndered on the politic: al front 
also manifested itself on the production front and threw 
solidly behind our munitions program the largest and most 
resourceful body of workers and the best managerial group 
in the world 

Appropriations multiplied. Between the first of January 
end of March 1942, thirty-five billion dollars 
made available to the War Department for pro 
as against approximately twenty billion in the 
last two quarters of 1941. During the same period fifteen 
billion dollars were obligated, nearly twice the amount 
obligated in the previous half year. Between the first of 
April and the end of June, eighteen billion more were 
obligated. In order to assist contractors to finance new facili- 


and the 
were 


curement, 


ties and to incur the other costs necessary in order to accept 
these huge orders, the system of V-Loans was established. 
Under this system, whose creation owed much to War De- 
partment initiative, the Government assumed financial risks 
not normally permissible in order to enable companies of 
lesser financial strength to convert promptly to war produc- 
tion. This measure did much to secure the full utilization of 
small contractors and, in the end, proved to be a sound 
business proposition as well. 

Under these stimuli the value of new facilities during the 
first half of 1942 rose about forty per cent above that of the 
previous half year, an increase which manifested itself in 
the third quarter of 1942 in a great rise in the amount of 
work put in place. Within six months after Pearl Harbor 
the foundations of our war production were enlarged to a 
full war basis and the principal dimensions of our un- 
paralleled munitions program were set. 

Early in January 1942 the President created the War 


Production Board and established the relationship between 

the responsibility for direct military procurement and for 
the control and production of basic materials which, with 
minor modifications, was to remain intact for the rest of the 


war. 

The Army underwent an important reorganization which 
touched directly upon the administration of its procurement 
and supply duties. On March 9, 1942, an Executive Order 
created the three major commands, the Army Ground’ 
Forces, the Army Air Forces, and the Army Service Forces. 
All the Technical Services except the Air Corps were 
grouped together in the Army Service Forces. Because 
of the enormously enhanced importance of aviation, the Air 
Corps was lifted to the level of a separate command. Under 
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the previous system the Technical Services had 
sponsible directly to the Chief of Staff for their 
tunctions and to the Under Secretary of War for tl 
curement functions. Now they became responsible 
respective Commanding Generals for both functi 
the Commanding Generals reported to the Chief 
on military matters and to the Under Secretary of \ 
procurement matters. In a war in which so much cd 
on supply, it was fortunate that the two commands 
dealt with procurement found in General Arnold a: 
eral Somervell leaders of outstanding capacity, and | 
subordinates men who could sustain the pace set | 
leaders. 

The creation of the Army Air Forces and the Army 
ice Forces made it possible to delegate to them much 
detailed work of procurement, supervision, and co: 4 
tion which had previously been carried on directly in ¢ 
Office of the Under Secretary of War. The latter was : 
formed from an office of about 1,300 persons into one of 
less than a hundred, and its activities were concentrated 
upon policy, upon the solution of problems demanding the 
special leverage of a high echelon, and upon supervision 
and leadership in the broad but indefinable area wher 
Army procurement comes into contact with the rest of th: 
Government and the Nation. 


The Year of Greatest Expansion 


Che months just after Pearl Harbor were months of de 
feat in battle. The Japanese collected dividends from thei: 
surprise attack and from the advantages of their geo 
graphical position. The Philippines and most of the E ast 
Indies fell into their power. The invasion of Australia and 
India seemed imminent and Hawaii and Alaska were 
threatened. In Europe the Russians brightened the pictur: 
for a while with their winter offensive, but the German 
drive toward the Caucasus in the summer placed them once 
more with their backs to the wall. Rommel drove to the 
gates of Egypt and the German hold on western Europe 
looked unshakable. Even in production Germany seemed 
to be winning the battle against her European opponents. 
In spite of America’s entry into the war, the clouds of de 
feat gathered ominously over the heads of our allies. 

The one clear and certain gain during all these anxious 
months was American war production. During the first six 
months of 1942 the output of munitions for the War De 
partment was more than double that of the previous six 
months. We produced over a million hand and shoulder 
weapons, 235,000 machine guns, 40,500 pieces of artillery, 
7,921 tanks, 4,601 self-propelled weapons, 284,000 trucks, 
2,944,000 rounds of small-arms ammunition, 16,277,000 
rounds of artillery ammunition, and 181,000 tons of aircraft 
bombs. The Army Air Forces received 18,055 planes, of 
which over 8,000 were bombers and fighters. 

These figures meant an increase in the rate of productio 
as between the last six months of 1941 and the first o 
1942, from 103 to 226 thousand per month in hand ind 
shoulder weapons, from twenty to forty-five thousand in 
machine guns, from two to ten thousand in artillery, {rom 
760 to 1,806 in tanks, and from thirty-two to forty five 
thousand in trucks. The production rate increased thre Id 
in both small-arms and artillery ammunition and fourfo'd in 
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) per month. 

ynd half of 1942 saw the pro 
f about twice as much as was 
in the first half of the year, 
ncrease ot production tor the 
of 1942, as compared with 
of 1941, was tremendous. The 
duction of hand and shoulder 
was five times that of 1941], 
guns nine, artillery ten, trucks 
:|l-arms ammunition eight, artil 
munition thirteen, and Signal 
Corps equipment nine. The output of 
s increased nearly three times in 
but almost four times in air 

eight. 
Sub sequent years saw greater total 
roduction than 1942 but no year saw a 
arable increase. In fact, by the end 
a year we were very close to our top 
production rate in the majority of our 
ie apons. Only in the rate of production 
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Assembling caliber .50 Browning air-cooled machine guns at the Colt arms 


f airplanes—which subsequently in- 
ad more than half again in num- 
bers and more than double in airframe weight—in air 
raft bombs, and in weapons of belated development was 
there any marked increase after 1942. The production 
of sever | items was actually slowed down soon after the 
end of the year. It was evident that, except for planes and 
1 TeW other items, we either had or were soon to have suf 
ficient productive capacity for both the initial supply and 
7 wement of all the weapons, ammunition, and other 
juipment needed to supply our troops and carry out our 
henceforth, 
were to be the completion of the airplane and new weapons 
program, the maintenance of production rates against the 
pressure of various shortages in materials and manpower, 
and the adjustment upward of certain aspects of the pro 
gram as the lessons of the battlefields pointed out places 
where we had underestimated requirements. 


commubiieelians to our allies. Our major jobs, 


[his tremendous upsurge of production in 1942, much of 
which rested upon plans laid and facilities initiated betore 
Pearl Harbor, had a profound influence upon the course of 
the war. In the face of Axis victories in the field and the up- 
swing of Axis production, it was essential both to increase 
the material strength of our Allies and to bring a consider 
ible American force into action at the earliest possible mo 
ment. Had the progress of American production been de 
layed six months, Sherman tanks would not have come to 
issistance of Montgomery in Egypt, American supplies 
ld not have helped the Russians when it was touch and 
go at Stalingrad, and General MacArthur would not have 

the equipment to start fighting his way back to the 

ppines before the Japanese could consolidate their 
he conquests. Had Rommel taken Egypt, had the Rus- 
s lost Stalingrad, and had the Japanese carried the war 

\ustralia, we would not have celebrated either VE-Day 
VJ-Day in 1945. It is even possible we might never have 
brated them. 
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plant in Hartford, Connecticut. 


Nineteen hundred and forty-three was a year ol all-out 
production. Moving at top speed for the full twelve months, 
our production ol hand and shoulder weapons, In compari 
son with that of 1942, more than doubled, machine guns and 
and tanks by a fourth. The 


as did that ot 


artillery increased by a third, 
output of self-propelled weapons doubled, 
both small-arms and artillery ammunition. Signal Corps 
equipment trebled. Planes increased more than fitty per cent 


in number and one hundred per cent in weight. 
Full Production Prepares the Climax of the War 


During the first half of 
stantially the same pace, 


1944 production went on at sub 
although the output of some items 
was reduced as study indic: ited that we could get along with 
a smaller supply than was originally thought necessary 
Over-all, nearly twice as much matériel was produced from 
the beginning of 1943 to D Day as was produced in the pre 
vious two and a half years. In many items the figure for the 
later period was more than doub le that tor the earlier 
Thus, before we launched the great venture across the Eng 
lish Channel, we had behind us eighteen months of all-out 
production. 

This interval is illuminating. It shows that a nation which 
waits until the onset of an emergency to expand its mu 
nitions industry will not be fully ready for war the moment 
its armament facilities have been put in place 
reached full production. 
the pipeline to the theaters must be filled and depots in 
the theaters must be well stocked before it is safe to begin 
large-scale operations. If a nation must fight in foreign 
lands, and if it must conduct great offensive operations, it 
will not be ready until production has been going at top 


and have 
After production gets under way, 


speed long enough—a year or more—to build up the reserves 
of weapons and ammunition which will make it possible, 

once operations are started, to push them without pause to 
a conclusion. 
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This fact did much to set the te mpo of our military effort. 
The ¢ 


war be cause the ¢ 


German Blitzkrieg came in the very beginning of the 
Germans had prepared their industry, as 
as their soldiers, Our Blitzkrieg came at 
the very end because we had first to create our war industry 


well in advance. 
and then run it long enough to build up reserves for a final, 

Under the circumstances, last 
almost as effective as the 
became clear 
that we WV ould be capable ot such an effort, our enemies had 
committed themselves to action which left them insufhcient 


overwhelming push. our 


quarter sprint was a surprise 


original German assault because, before 


reserves with which to meet our climactic effort. 

Nevertheless, it must be remembered that, 
able to hold our strength in reserve until we were ready for 
a final irresistible effort, our Allies had to be able to keep 
our enemies under pre ssure for the two and a half years it 
took us to reach top production and for the additional year 
or more which we needed to build up and distribute enough 
supplies for an all-out effort in the field. Modern war is so 
destructive “ it we must always try to defeat our enemies 
at the point from which they Start to move against us, rather 


for us to be 


than at the point of their arriv al on our coasts. But, as our 
1 World War II shows, it 


takes even longer preparation to keep war away from our 


( xperience with production it 


shore S than it does to meet it at our gates. 

he when at long last 
\merica’s full force was thrown into battle, did not put 
an end to our production problems. The deadlock which 
overtook and the hard fighting in the hedge 
taught us once 


arrival of the climax of the war, 


us in Italy, 
rows of Normandy, again the need for great 
quantities of heavy artillery, and produced a demand for 
the rapid increase of the production of both guns and am 
munition 

[his was not easy to bring about at a moment when the 
troop replacements made necessary by the heavy fighting 
in | urope lowere d still more our already slender reserves ot 
manpower. In the face of this new manpower crisis the War 
Department repeated its earlier requests for National Ser 
ice legislation, but was compelled to seek a solution with 
oul such assistance 

Our production problem during this period furious 
fighting in Europe and the Pacific was a most complex one. 
Ihe calls for increased pr duction were so insistent that the 
total of all kinds of war production in 1944 was, contrary to 
original expectations, greater than in 1943. At the same 
time we were being asked to plan for reducing production in 
anticipation of the collapse of Germany and the transition 
from a two-front to a one-front war. 

It is not easy for any organization to go in opposite direc 
tions at the same time. Theoretically, it is possible to push 
for all-out production and at the same time to prepare vigor 
ously for reduction. Practically, it is almost impossible to do 
so. If reduction is in the air, timidity will begin to lay a 
chilling h: ind upon the drive tor incre: ised activity. 

Because of that danger the War Department ‘sought to 
Although, 
during the winter of 1944-45, there were many reasons for 
expecting victory over Germany by summer, there were 
even more cogent reasons for not assuming it to be certain. 
We had been disappointed in our hope that the war would 


end in October, and the Battle of the Bulge had reminded 
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keep attention focused on the production goal. 


us of the danger of assuming that our enemy had | 
capi acity for riposte. Therefore, in order to be sur 
of supplies would not give the enemy a heating 
War Department continued its policy of assur 
the war might last for many months. Had ope: 
been pushed to the limit, new technical dev elopm 
hands of the Germans might have made it do so. 
sibility was always in mind when the War Ly 
preached caution in cutting back production. 

Thus, March 1945 saw the climax of our prod 
well as of our military effort. We might have wo. 
little less, but no one can be sure. We refused to 
needless loss of American lives by hazardous log’ 
culations. When seemingly endless lines of Americ 
guns, and trucks rolled across the plains of German 
the astonished eyes of the German civilians, we ki 
we had not only won with a minimum loss of life 
our unapproached material power had become a 
factor in our world today. 


The Change to a One-Front War 


When Hitler's empire disappeared in rubble, th 
mum pressure upon our machinery of war product 
somewhat relaxed. Nevertheless, no more complicated prox 
ess can be imagined than that required by the transfer of 1] 
bulk of our Sounes to the Pacific and the Spang ion for 
the final assault upon Japan. This operational task 
me ndous, and the ti ask of Ce ile ulating the production r requil 
ments of the new situation was no le S$ SO. 

A multitude of uncertainties surrounded these calcu 
tions. The war in the Pacific, by reason of its distance, 
amphibious character, and the climatic contrasts of the hug 
theater in which it was fought, was far less subject to accu 
rate logistical appraisal than that in Europe. Nor could wi 
know how much matériel we would be able to recover from 
Europe for use in Asia. ‘Transfer to the Pacific meant con 
pletely new equipment in certain lines, in clothing, ten 
and the like. It established new standards in packagin 
demanded a different emphasis in weapons in order to meet 
different tactical conditions. It required fewer pk: ines but 
larger ones. The B-29, which had been in production sinc: 
late in 1943, had to be stepped up from a little over |,1| 
planes in 1944 to nearly 2,300 in the first seven months 
1945. Larger planes and greater distances demanded m: 
ample supplies of gasoline. 

Not only could we not know the rate at which we wou 
have to spend matériel in the Pacific, but we could not tel 
for how long. We had not yet engaged the main Japanes 
forces. A major landing on a foreign shore, launched fron 
bases several hundred miles distant, did not permit prec 
forecast of the time or matériel required for its successtu 
completion. Once ashore, the American troops would 
a fanatical foe in rugged terrain, and we could not 
assume that any of these troops could be put out o! 
except by annihilation. Because of these, and other « 
puzzling uncertainties, we had to take great care not ‘ 
derestimate the cost of completing the war against Ja; 

Probably we shall never know how accurate our p! 
was, nor how much production we would have needed 
the war in the Pacific been fought through by met 
which we must now call orthodox, although those met 
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| anything that sober minds would have thought 
five years ago. The war ended many months short 
max of our strength in the Pacific, a climax which 
ve gathered on or near the shores of Japan a force 
han the one we had placed in Europe, a force which 
ree dimensional power on land, sea, and in the air, 
ive been the greatest assembly of armed might the 
id ever seen. But, so stupendous had American pro 
become that we could hav e supported that unprec 
armament with apprec iably less than the full 
tive capacity which we had developed in the five 
{ the emergency. 


The Manhattan District Project 


itomic bomb which destroyed Hiroshima on August 
{5 may revolutionize wartare. It may render obsolete 
weapons to which we hav e hitherto devoted our in 
and industry, and it may challenge all existing 
ses of national power. As we seek—inadequately at the 
nt—to understand the consequences ol this stupendous 
ition, and as we stand in awe of the scientific genius 
1 devised it, we ought not to torget that it redoubles, 
than diminishes, the importance of war production. 


he atomic bomb would have remained a weapon in 
ry only had not a tremendous production iob been ac 
complished. To produce it required an expenditure of two 
billion dollars, a large portion of which went into new 
construction. It also presented tremendous problems ol 
rganization which the Corps of Engineers solved with a 
| and vigor which is now well known. The perplexing 
problem of maintaining the secrecy of so huge a project 
extended even into the arrangements for financing it. Had 
it been financed through the usual Corps of Engineers ap 
priations, both the extent and progress of the project 
uld have become apparent in the magnitude of the sums 
levoted to it. Therefore, the greater part of the financing 
done through the Expediting Production Fund. Be 
cause that fund was not earmarked by law for any special 
project, but could be used wherever the Under Secretary of 
War decided it was needed, it could be used to finance the 
Manhattan District Project without revealing either the 
scope or progress of the work that was under way. 

It ought not to be forgotten, now that the atomic bomb 
has succeeded, that the launching and pushing through ot 
this project involved a tremendous gamble, not only for 
he scientists, but for the government officials who assumed 
ponsibility for the expenditures it required. Never has 
much been gambled on pure theory. As was remarked 
one War Department official, in the days when we were 
committed to the hilt but success was still uncertain, “No 

losing sleep over it. If it works, there will be nothing 
vorry about. If it doesn’t work, there will be nothing else 
worry about.” 


The Final Production Picture 


\t the close of hostilities the war production machinery 
the Nation was like a vast orchestra, deficient in volume 
very few instruments and with a margin of power in 

which permitted modulation at the choice of the 
der. It may give us a more vivid picture of the achieve 
nt if we compare the maximum rate of production, not 
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Machining the cylinder head of a Cyclone aircraft engine 
at the Wright Aeronautical plant in Paterson, New Jersey. 


with the infinitesimal rate of June 1940, but with the rat 
achieved by June 1941. atter a vear of strenuou prepara 
tion. If, for each category ol weapons, thi une 1941 rate ot 
production is represented by the figure 1, the maximum rat 
ol production was, for hand and shoulder weapons 28, ma 


chine guns 2/, field artillery 26, tanks 20 trucks ) mall 


arms ammunition 14, field artillery ammunition 59, aircraft 


bombs 48, Signal Corps equipment 37, planes by number 


5.5 and by airframe weight 15. Many items such as ba 
zookas, amphibious vehicles, and rockets were not in e) 
istence, or at least not in production, in June 1941. Many 
new or improved mode Is ol Famili i! types ol \' ip ms Were 


still to be created 

But we must not think of American wat production ¢ nly 
in quantitative terms, impressive though they were. Quality 
and ingenuity wert equally marked characteristic Lhe 
early reverses which our allies suffered in | urope and which 
we suffered in the Pacific, could not have been overcome 
had we not been able to avail ourselves of extraordinary 
engineering ability and managerial capacity By previou 
technical standards the early victories of the Germans and 
Japanese should have placed them in an invulnerable po 
sition. But we invented unprecedented pecial equipme nt 
with which to land on the coast ol Europ ind yn the 
islands of the Pacific. We solved the technical probl ms ol 
the mass production ol airplane s, which enabled us to cover 
our own advance and { » crippk the enemy be hind his line 
lt would be foolish to claim that we had supe;rior quality in 
everything. Our enemies had great technical skill, and the 
Germans in particular taught us many lessons. But we are 
entitled to say that American engineering skill equalled 
or surpassed any other, and certainly that it had no peer in 
obtaining quality and quantity at the same time 


Next Month 
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Three in One 


By Brigadier General Elliot D. Cooke 


Eleventh of a Series 


lie WAR DEPARTMENT CONFERENCE, ASSEMBLED FOR 
the purpose of disc ussing psychoneurotics in general, and 
those included in the category of particu- 
larly, was well of the Surgeon 
General's Ofhice aylor for Air; Colonel Price, a 
Wac, and myself for the IGD. Also 
present various henchmen armed with brief cases 
loaded with data. 

I'he five eminent psychiatrists who had assisted General 
Melder, M.D., of our office, in conducting the technical 
side of the investigation in which Ralph Bing and I had 
oper ated on a very low bombing level, he id submitted their 
reports and recommendations, which folio had been ap 
proved in toto. However, there still remained what the 
War Department referred to as “implementation. ” In other 
words, when the big _ announce a given policy or 
procedure, there have to be some pick-and-shovel guys 
around to put it into 2h and see that it works. 

Such were the boys—and girls—with whom I found my- 
They were not the heads of the various 
departments represented, but they packed plenty of author- 
ity and, as it soon became evident, carried some very definite 
instructions from their chiefs. It also was quickly apparent 
that not all of them saw eye to eye on certain subjects. 

Colonel Price ope ned the conference with a statement. 

The number of disability discharges for psychoneurosis 
has already reached well into six fioures,” she said, “and 
G-1 believes that a not inconsiderable number of those 
diagnoses have been incorrect!” 

“Upon just what does 


“battle fatigue” 
attended. Colonel Still, 
; Colonel T 
representing G-1; 


were 


self in conference. 


G-1 base such a belief?” asked 
Colonel Still, more as a boxer tests an opponent's footwork 
rather than in the vein of argument. 

“Why,” the littke Wac colonel smiled brightly, “upon 
certain reports submitted by the Inspector General’s De- 
partment.” By a glance, she accomplished the same as a 
jerk of the thumb at me. 

Right then I realized why I was present and also saw that 
I might well be called upon to defend some of the reports 
Ralph and I had submitted. However, on the subject men- 
tioned, we had figures to substantiate Colonel Price’s state- 
ment. 

“There is no denying that the term ‘psychoneurosis’ has 
been loosely used, and even abused,” Colonel Still admitted. 
“But do you believe it has been the fault of the Medical 
Corps?” 

“No,” I said emphatically, “the Medical Corps has been 
prostituted and forced into a position where they had to 
wash dirty linen for the Line!” 

“Then something must be done about it,” 
Price firmly. ‘ t:, question is, ‘what?’ ” 

“That's easy,” I said, “but first tell us, of all the disability 
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discharges given for psychoneurosis, how many cast 
nated in combat and how many did not?” 

Immediately, I noticed that Colonel Taylor and his , 
from Air came to the alert, as Colonel Price prepa 
answer my question. 

“We do not have definite figures regarding the combat 
’ she said, “but we do know that 800 out of every 
1,000 psychoneurotics discharged never served outside the 
continental limits of the United States. Your department, 
indicating me, “has investigated many of those cases and 
my own corps has also. One of them is typical.” Sh: pro- 
ceeded to tell us about that case. 

A young and very pretty girl from a good family had en 
listed in the WAC. During the first few weeks after basic 
training she resented the manner in which she was super- 
vised and so went AWOL. Some of her family finally 
found her and induced her to return to military contro! 
Naturally, she was given company punishment; nothing 
severe, just enough to maintain discipline. She at once 
announced that she was being persecuted and again went 
AWOL. 

That time the authorities tracked her down and brought 
her back, but not quietly. She fought, wept and had hys 
terics. As a precautionary measure, her company com 
mander had her admitted to a hospital for observation and 
treatment by a psychiatrist. In a comparatively short time 
she was discharged as a psychoneurotic! 

“She probably was psychoneurotic,” 
“Certainly she doesn’t sound normal.” 

“But,” Colonel Price pointed out, “she received a dis 
ability discharge. She is eligible for and probably is now 
receiving a pension for serving her government. She was 
only in the service for a very short period of time and 
all she gave to her country was a lot of trouble. Is that just?’ 

The little Wac was getting intense, but Colonel Still 

maintained his composure. 

“Before discussing justice,” he said, “let us dispose of the 
diagnosis. I infer that you do not believe that such a diag 
nosis should be arrived at because of the young lady's con- 
duct. So let me ask you this: A man contracts syphilis 
through his own personal acts and you call it syphilis. Very 
well! A surgeon, while operating upon a syphilitic patient 
becomes accidentally infected from the blood of that patient 
and comes down with the same disease. What would you 
call that?” 

“It sounds OK,” I smiled admiringly at his adroitness 
“But I side with Colonel Price. No matter what you call 
it, we still don’t think the same consideration should be 
given to both the patient and the doctor.” 

Colonel Still sized me up for a brief second and | 
decided to be friends. “As a matter of fact,” he grinned, 
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ither. So, what do we do about it?” 


\s tmosphere drained off some of its latent hostility, 
Co aylor for Air cleared his throat and said, “Now 
I] tell one. 

turned inquiringly, he began his story: 
| d in a small midwestern town with a boy named 


jones. le was the only son of a most refined widow and, 
be expected, made up her entire existence. The 


lones boy never participated in the games of his school 
mates, nor went around with girls. He and his mother 
ved in a world of their own making. 
Came the war and the Jones boy immediately went in 
\ir Cadets. Surprisingly enough, his mother not only 
proved but preened her pride in public. 
~The Jones boy went to Basic, next Preflight, on to Pri 


ary : then—home! Washed out and discharged before 
ever flying a hundred miles. A broken, shaken thing. A 
psych neurotic! 

’ He and his mother retired within the seclusion of their 
slated abode and closed the door of 
thers. The townspeople shrugged! 

But in that same small town were the three Smith boys. 
Leaders in adolescent pranks, small-town wolfing and high 
school athletics, they, too, went out for wings, all within a 
vear Ol each other. 

[he oldest died first; in the flaming wreck of a B-17 on 

laylight raid over Germany. The other two did their best 
to avenge his death; the youngest piloting a bomber and the 
in-between flying fighter escort. Sometimes they flew the 
same mission, but alone or together they kept on flying, 

nission after mission. The decorations piled up and they 
CO could have returned home for a rest. But remembering 
their older brother, they volunteered to keep ’em flying. 

[hen came a day when the youngest’s plane was torn by 
flak. It couldn't keep up, fell out a formation, a sitting 
duck! An enemy fighter closed in for the kill, but not before 
a friendly fighter swooped in from the opposite direction. 
It was one brother or the other! 

The youngest boy got back to his base somehow, but he 
never flew again. He also returned to the same small mid- 
western town; a hero and—a psychoneurotic! 

[he townspeople didn’t shrug that one off. At first they 
were puzzled and then mad. What kind of a deal was this? 
\ little wet-nosed mama's boy goes out to do a man’s job 
and comes sneaking back in no time at all to hide behind 
his mother’s apron. So he’s a psychoneurotic? OK, what 
else could anybody expect? 

But the Smith boys; that was something different. Two 
of them killed, with one being given the highest of all 
awards, posthumously! And the third, no older than the 
Jon s boy, twice promoted and with three rows of ribbons! 
Him the same as the Jones boy? Not if they could help it! 

\nd for that matter,” Colonel Taylor concluded, “not if 
Hap’ Arnold, Chief of the Army Air Forces, can help it, 


t t YT , 


their lives to all 


—_ across at Colonel Still and he cast me an apolo- 
eetic glance before speaking to Colonel Taylor. 
i the Smith and Jones boys both have the same symp- 
’ he asked. 
They both had neurotic reactions, but they certainly 
it get them the same way,” Taylor replied, defiantly. 
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“Then you want a distinction in diagnosis without a dit 
ference in disease!” Still flashed back. 
“| think there should be a distinction,” 


spoke up. 


Colonel Price 
“It doesn’t seem right for persons who have 
broken down only after prolonged participation in battle to 
be called the same things as those who could not even en 
dure preliminary training or early discipline in the Army.” 

“What would you suggest?” asked Still, 
politeness. 


with studious 


“divide them 
into three descriptive diagnoses according to their accom 
plishments; ‘psychoneurosis, 
‘combat fatigue.’ ” 

Still shook his head vehemently. “You can’t apply an un 
scientific term or title to a scientific fact!” 


“My suggestion is this,” laylor interp. sed, 


‘operational fatigue’ and 


and I could see 
that we were headed for a long and bitter argument. Just 
then Mae, appeared with cof 
fee. During its ogg pate along with questions regarding 
sugar and cream, I did some fast thinking. When all were 
sexved, I grabbed the conversational ball and started to run 
with it, but I didn’t get far. 

“Look,” I started out, “Colonel Taylor and Colonel Price 
both believe there should be a distinction between three 
different classes of NPs; those who give up in the 
Interior, 


A tenseness settled over the conference 


my ever efhcient secretary, 


Zone of 
those who break down overseas without having 
been under fire and those who crack up in combat. Putting 
aside all technical aspects, -— looked at Still, ‘ 
practic: al objections to such a plan?’ 
“Principally this,” “there is 
no difference in the general symptoms or type of treatment 
for any of them. W Then men a 


‘what are the 
he leaned forward earnestly, 


re discharged for physic al 
disability, there should be a proper medical diagnosis made, 
or else if they require treatment after discharge how would 
a doctor know what to treat them for?’ 

The little Wac colonel’s lips formed 
thought it was “nuts,” but aloud she asked, 
“Colonel Still, have you any idea how many psycho 
neurotics receiving 


and | 


decorously, 


word, 


1 dis. ibility disch: irge have re quire d 
medical attention see being separated from the service? 
“No,” Still smiled back, “have you?” 

I do know this,” she replied, “the average person believes 
that anyone discharged for reasons of mental ailments needs 
to be taken care of after leaving the service. 
rectr 


Isn't that cor- 
No one would commit themselves but me. “That is a 
logical conclusion,” I stated. 

“Then it may interest you to know,” she said, speaking 
to me, “that, of the thousands and thousands discharged 
for psychoneurosis, less than one per cent have bee ‘n con 
sidered by the medical de partment as incapable of caring 
for themselves. The remaining ninety-nine per cent have 
been released in their own custody; 
quire no further care.” 

“I probably can give a reason for that,” 
chief job of ¢ 


meaning that they rc 


I replied. “The 
1 psychiatrist is to discover what causes a 
neurosis and po sb the patient from any conditions that 
bring it about. It’s sort of like asthma or hay fever; find out 
what gives it to a person and the rest is easy. The same 
with psychoneurosis. Our Army psychiatrists have learned 
that in eight cases out of ten, the mere fact of being sub 
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jected to Army training is the main reason for the disorders, 
so the doctors get their patients discharged and that ends 
the need for any more care Or treatment. 

For the first time, Still and Taylor acted in accord. They 
close d in on me like a couple ol tiger tanks, their cohorts i in 
full support. It was a free-for all, but I kept throwing 
irrefutable and figures and the little Wac 
What data | 
There followed a hectic hour 
of heated argument betore we finally exhaustedly called a 
truce for lunch. 


at them, 
colonel was right in there pitching with me. 
could not furnish, 


tacts 


she had. 


I said, when we had returned and 
“What Colonel Price and I are 
trying to point out to you is that all the undesirables, all 
the guys who can't take it, are being discharged from the 
\rmy as psye honeurotics, whether they are or not. It’s not 
always the doctor's fault by any means, but that is what's 
So the people in this country take 
a look at what we call psychoneurotics and jump to the 
conclusion that a psycho is pretty much of a bum. That is 
kind of tough on the real psycho who is a sick man and 
nee ds he Ip 


“Let's get this straight,” 
all were in a better humor. 


going on, just the same. 


It is also going to reflect unfavorably on the 

sychiatry. First thing you know, people 
will be ashamed to be seen going into a psychiatrist's office; 
they ll be sneaking in the back way, like going to a GU 
( linic 


prole ss1ion ol 


little Price added, “there is a certain 
attached to the diagnosis of psycho- 
It is turning out to be more punitive than bene 
ficial because most employers in industry want to see a 


man’s discharge before hiring him, 


Furthermore,” 
amount of stigma 


NCUTOSIS 


and they are very reluc 
tant to give a job to anyone discharged as a psychoneurotic. 
We are already receiving hundreds of appeals, asking that 
the reasons for discharge be changed.” 
doubt that,” said Still, “but I would be very 
much surprised if any of them asked to have the discharge 
itself recalled in order that they could return to the service 
for the p rformance of “us military duty.” 

“No,” Price smiled, “ 
that proble m : 

I said, “Let’s look at it There certainly are 
three classes of en urotics we deal with. The first _ 
greatest number are those who manifest symptoms of 


“I do not 


e have not been confronted with 


this wav. 


more or less severe nature between the time they are 
Then there are those 
who develop disorders after going overseas but either before 
or without being exposed to the stress of combat. And 
lastly, those who sooner or later get the battle jitters and 


cannot carry on anv further. 


ya rhe before they go overseas. 


Is that correct?” 
Evervone agreed that it was. 

“Then let's take them up separately, starting with the 
first group. Since they obviously were psychoneurotics 
before Coming into the Army and very quickly developed 
decided reactions just for being in the service, are we re- 
sponsible tor their disorders?” 

“We are and we aren't,” Still smiled. 

“Granted,” I said, “but should the people of this country 
be rte saddled with the care and keep of those 
cases, just because the individuals were called upon to make 
some personal sacrifices for their country?” 


“No!” was the unanimous reply. 


a4 





“Then the first thing is to find a way to separat: 
that cz ategory from the Army by means ‘other than 
dischi irge. 

“That could be accomplished by a more libe: 
regarding separations for inaptitude,” suggested P 

“It could,” I admitted, “but that was tried back i: 
we immediately had more men going out than we | 
ing in on the draft.” 

“That was because we left it up to the comn 
she said, “who abused the privilege by getting rid « 
the very best. What I had in mind was leaving j 
hands of the doctors. But instead of leaving them 
recourse, a medical discharge, make available to +! 
other method, such as ‘for the convenience of thx 
ment,’ with no medical diagnosis required.” 

“And to whom would that apply?” asked Still. 

“To any psychoneurotic with nervous disorders | 
ing his adaptation of adjustment to the military ser 

“Provided, of course,” Still stipulated, “that the indiy 
ual was in no further need of medical attention fo 
p artic ular disorders after discharge.” 

“That’s fair enough,” I said, and when Colone! Pric 
agreed | went on. “The next question is, what do 
about the ones who give a reasonable amount ot SeTVICE 
their country but break down after a year or more with 
having gone into combat?” 

“That's a tough one,” said Taylor. “I'd rather talk next 
about the boys who crack up in combat.” 

“OK. Supposing } you start it off,” I said. 

“What we want is a way to differentiate between the 
youngsters who have actually fought and the thousands of 
little Jones boys who are allergic to OD and get sic} 
minute they put on a uniform.” 

“I’m willing to go along with that,” Still conceded 
long as protection is given to the psychoneurotics who need 
medical attention, regardless of w hen, how or — their 
disorders develop. After all, when a man is sick he shou! 
have medical attention. My comparison of the doctor ar 
the patient who both caught syphilis is what I am = 
at. Medical treatment is not de pende nt upon the orig 
a disease but upon the disease itself.” 

“That, of course, is true in medical and surgical « 

I agreed. “But to me, the reverse seems to be the case 
psychoneurosis because the disease itself is dependent up 
a certain cause and you have to consider the basic caus 
well as the disease itself if you are going to effect a « 

“To a certain extent that also is true,” said Taylor 

“Then for practical purposes, why can’t we do this? 
offered. “For those who get sick just because they 
brought into the Army, we dispense with a medical dis 
charge unless, in the opinion of a medical officer they v 
need further treatment after discharge for disorders brough 
about by induction and retention in the service.” | 

When that was agreed upon by all present, Still advance: 
another proposition. “Then how about this? Initial! 
the disorders of men who break down in battle be diagnos 
as being caused by ‘combat fatigue’ for a certain pet iod 
time. If they recover sufficiently to either be returned ! 
duty or discharged in their own custody, let there be » 
diagnosis of psychoneurosis. But if they do not recove! 
sufficiently to be considered cured of their neurosis. giv 
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proper scientific diagnosis, regardless of subse 
yOs1uION. 
\\ ‘looked at Taylor, but before agreeing, he asked, 

\| bout the men who have been overseas for pro 

riods, although not in combat? There are plenty 
ms, such as isolation on a lonely island, separa 
. families, long hours of flying patrol, and many 
it can produce a neurosis. What are you going to 
them?” 

\ not divide all psychoneurotics into just two classes?” 
d the litthe Wac. “Those whose disorders are con 
justifiable by a psychiatrist and those who are sim 
yus In the service?” 

loctors were on her like a pack of wolves. Evidently 

ould be no diagnosis of disease in accordance with 

rits of the conditions under which the disease had 

ntracted. Reluctant to lose what ground we already 
ned, I waded into the verbal deluge. 

“We've alres dy 


e bovs who are simply nervous in the service should 


re on, ra | almost shouted. agreed 

e gotten rid of without a medical dischz irge, unless the ¢ ase 
; severe and needs further medical attention. All we're 

terested in now is what to do about the ones whose dis 

s have been brought about by something more than 
ust Army routine. Isn’t that right?” 

\fter a moment of cooling off, they all agreed that such 

s their understanding. 

“Well, that’s just about what Colonel Price was saying 
Why not treat all the rest as either ‘operational fatigue,’ or 
combat fatigue’ cases. 
for, say from six to eight weeks. 


Let those be temporary diagnoses 
By that time the man 
either recovers or else is called a psychoneurotic for keeps!” 
It wasn’t too good a solution, but it was the best we could 
rive at. 
hat may be all right for the future,” Still agreed reluc- 
tantly, “but it isn’t going to do much good with regards to 
e thousands of men already discharged.” 


Administration will get that 


Perhaps the Veterans 9 
straightened out in due time,” 


Price suggesic d 

“I'm afraid it will be years before they can get enough 
help to check up on all the psychoneurotic cases to sec 
whether or not they should continue to draw pensions, 
reflected Still gloomily. 

“And in the meantime,” added Taylor, 
will have become professional invalids.” 

“You think that if 
neurotic it would be 


many ot them 


psycho is paid for being psycho 
a deterrent to his recovery | asked. 
“Without being unethical, I think I can truthfully say 
said Taylor. 

| looked at Still but he smilingly refused to be committ d 


“Well,” “that’s a problem tor the Veterans Ad 


ministration. We have enough problems of our own with 


that such is my belief,” 
| sighed, 


out getting into their field of activity.” 


“Somehow,” 


Colonel Price confided to me as the con 


ference prepared to break up, “I don't feel that we have 
solved the prob lem as a whole.” 

Colonel,” I said, putting my hand on her shoulder, “in 
my opinion, it is a problem that will never be solved, because 
it is the problem of human nature. All we can hope for is 
to find a solution that best fits our own part in trying to 
make the greatest number ol people do their share in safe 
We have to do the 
best we can with what we get and no one can do any more.” 

The little Wac departed, still shaking her head. She 
was not entirely satisfied with what we had accomplished 
nor, for that matter, was I. For hours afterward I sat 


thinking, trying to sort out and arrange in orderly manner 


guarding the interests of our country. 


all the various and conflicting sides of the picture. Like a 
one-man jury, I reviewed all the evidence and tried to come 
And, like many 
juries, | found that I could not agree with myself 

Then, late that night, I received orders. I was to ; appear 


to a conclusion on what I, myself, believed. 


in the Chief’s office e arly next morning for final presenta 
tion of the results of my inquiry! 


All-American Team 


We fought as a team. 


The Regular Army was just 


the nucleus. It was an All-American team, using Ameri 
can teamwork to build and train and field a winning 


squad. 
going to break it up. 


It’s a winning combination, 
The new 


and we're not 
Army of the United 


States has three components, of equal importance— 


Regular Army, 


National Guard, 
serve Corps.—GENERAL Jacos L. 


and Organized Re 
DEVERS IN AN AD- 


DRESS TO THE NATIONAL GuarRD ConVENTION, But 
FALO. N. Y., SEPTEMBER 19, 1946. 
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Silent Airplane Possible 


[he possibility of a virtually silent air- 
plane has been revealed by scientists 
studying the problem of plane noise at 
the Langley Memorial Aeronautical Lab 
oratory of the National Advisory Com 
| ield, 


mittee for Aeronautics, 


Virginia 

Dr. Theodore Theodorsen and Arthur 
\. Regier report that a light plane with 
a low-tip-speed, fan-type propeller would 


Langley 


be practically noiseless at distances as 
close as three hundred feet or less. 

Studies of the sound from the engine's 
exhaust showed that the propeller’s noise 
so dominates that engine mufflers alone 
will not solve the problem of plane 
noise. It was discovered that the com 
bined sound of the propellers and ex 
haust is no worse than the noise of the 
propellers alone. 


Experiments With Artificial Limbs 


German scientists hoped to utilize 
brain waves to manage an artificial limb, 
an Air Material Command Technical 
Intelligence team learned from question 
Aeronautical Re 
at Munich. The Ger 
man artificial leg had electro-mechanical 


ing scientists at the 
search Institute 


devices, wired to the cut nerve endings 
in the patient's stump. They believed 
that galvanic electricity, which always 
accompanies nerve impulses, would sup 
ply power for manipulating the leg ac 
cording to the owner's wishes. 

How the Germans expected these 
weak, microvolt currents to power a leg 
without an unbearably heavy and bulky 
amplifier is not stated. Neither does it 
say how they expected to keep the nerve 
endings in the stump from dying and 
becoming useless as a source of current. 

\n experimental electrical arm being 
developed in this country will be pow 
ered by a single, permanent magnet 
motor in the elbow joint and miniature 
airplane-type storage batteries at the 
waist of the amputee. 


Silver Used in Atomic Bomb 


Silver from the 
used instead of 


US Treasury was 
copper for electrical 
conductors in the atomic bomb-making 
equipment during the war. With copper 
urgently needed for ammunition pro 
duction in 1942 and 1943, 14,000 tons 
of silver valued at $400,000,000 were 
withdrawn from Treasury stocks, proc 
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essed in copper rolling mills, and silver- 
soldered into conductors, A. C. Klein, 
who headed the preliminary construc- 
tion work at Oak Ridge, writes in Army 
Ordnance. 

Describing problems of constructing 
the bomb, Mr. Klein said that magnets 
one hundred times as large as any pre 
viously built were constructed. The 
magnets, 250 feet long and weighing 
thousands of tons, could wrench a tool 
out of a workman’s hands. 

In working with uranium, it was 
necessary to ‘salvage every particle of 
material enriched with U-235, and even 
special laundries were used to save valu- 
able drops of uranium solution that had 
splashed onto workers’ clothes. Dis 
carded clothing was burned in a large 
incinerator and the ash treated to re- 
cover the uranium. 

Mr. Klein further stated that, in his 
opinion, the production of atomic bombs 
by foreign countries is possible in from 
hve to ten years. 

Giant Centrifuge 

A huge whirling machine, the largest 
human centrifuge ever built, will be 
used at the Naval Aircraft Modification 
Unit, Johnsonville, Pennsylvania, to 
study man’s reaction to forces developed 
in flight at supersonic speeds and to test 
equipment for new high-speed aircraft 
and rocket projectiles. 

Plans for the construction of the 
building to house the centrifuge are now 
completed. It will be a circular building 
three stories high, with service, control 
and storage rooms, and _ laboratories. 
Equipment will include the best appa- 
ratus available to record the physiologi- 
cal reactions of the men undergoing 
tests. 

The centrifuge will serve as an in- 
strument to determine man’s physio- 
logical limitations in high-speed flight, 
and for developing protective devices 
and means for extending those limita- 
tions. These are essential in the high 
speeds promised for the near future. 


Atomic Power Problems 


Some extremely tough problems con- 
front engineers who are designing plants 
to develop atomic energy for industrial 
power. The chain reaction must be 
operated at high temperatures, just a 
little below the explosive fission point. 
There would be much greater danger of 





such a pile getting out of han 
slower-acting piles used in m. uf, : 
ing the atomic bomb or 
radioactive isotopes for me 
The disposal of radioactive fi 
ucts and the materials made 
by the pile, all highly poi 
another major problem. 


German Scientists Not Supermen 

American industry may profit { 
German discoveries now being st 
and reported, but, in most respects, H 
ler’s science was “far behind ours 
the opinion of US investigat \, 
official publication of the Office of Te 
nical Services of the Department 
Commerce says editorially that in m 
ing military needs in metallurgy 
aeronautics, and in finding substitur 
for petroleum and other scarce produc 
the Nazis made some “unique, outsta1 
ing and valuable” developments. 
German “superiority” 
nied. 


in science 1S 


Cargo Sleds for Ground Forces 
Eighty-nine cargo sleds, developed | 
the Quartermaster Corps and tested 
Operation Muskox, have been requis 
tioned by Army Ground Forces for tes: 
during the coming winter, on Operatio: 
Frigid, Williwaw and Frost. The sk 
are one-ton, tractor-drawn models, ch 
ly used on Muskox for carrying fuel 
spare parts. The average payload v 
1,400 pounds. Some of the = con 
pleted the entire journey of 2,864, 
but serviceable. Improvements in d 
ability and design have already ‘- 
made according to changes suggested b 
members of the Muskox party. 


New Bombs Needed 

New bombs must be developed 
speedy jet-propelled and rocket pla 
since existing bombs cannot be dropp< 
accurately from planes travelling neat 
the speed of sound. This has been ¢ 
termined in the Army Ballistic Resear 
laboratories at Aberdeen, by 
supersonic wind tunnel and on a [ret 
flight aerodynamic bombing rang 

Just what shape and size wil! mah 
bombs of the supersonic era effect 
will depend upon the results of studie 
now in progress. The bombs themselves 
must be able to fall much faster tha 
the present types, have less wind resis 
ance and be more sensitive. 
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Bikin Survivors 
\p .{termath of the Bikini tests is the 
investigations being carried out 
animals which inhi ibited the 
hips. Preliminary results of the 
tions now have been disclosed. 
Able (the air burst), there 
30) white rats, 176 goats and 146 
twenty-two target ships. Some 
ear the blast center, some were 
distance away. Some were shel 
ome were exposed. About ten 
nt died instantly, killed by the 
\nother ten per cent have died 
sin - a result of radiation sickness. 
Others have been killed by scientists for 

r study. 

underwater blast (Test Baker 
s even more potent. Two hundred 
white rats and twenty pigs were shut up 
n the sick bays of ships near the bomb. 
None of the ships containing animals 
was sunk. But soon after the explosion 
seventy-seven rats had died and forty 
nine more died later from radiation. 
Six of the pigs died instantly, the rest 

within two weeks. 


i 


New Repellent 

The Naval Medical Research Insti- 
tute has disclosed its war-developed in- 
sect killer, No. 448, and made it avail 
able to the public. Used as a spray, it 
kills the insects it hits and chases off 
newcomers. Rubbed on the skin, it 
keeps crawlers and biters away for at 
least eight hours. 


Meteors and Guided Missiles 


An obstacle to interplanetary travel 
that must be removed before any spec- 
tacular advances can be made in that 
field is the danger of meteors hitting the 
rocket ships. Dr. Fletcher Watson, of 
Harvard University, writing in the jour- 
nal Science, says that these particles of 
iron, some weighing only a few milli- 
grams, whirl through space at rates vary- 
ing from twelve to forty-three miles per 
second. If a meteor should hit a rocket 
ship, Dr. Watson said, it would explode, 
blow a hole in the rocket shell and 
probably destroy it. 


New X-ray Detector 


\n X-ray detective, the first all 
urpose tool for the measurement of 
radiation, has been developed by 
Vestinghouse scientists. It is an ex- 
mely sensitive electronic counter capa- 
'e of measuring the smallest X-ray units 
wn, as well as intense radiation. The 
trument is relatively simple. It is 
ed on the so-called photo-multiplier 
be which has been used in the past as 
upersensitive electric eye to measure 
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light output. In the X-ray detective, the 
photomultiplier tube is wrapped in a 
sheet of fluorescent screen which is it 
self wrapped in black paper. While the 
black paper blocks out all room light, 
X-rays penetrate to the fluorescent screen 
which contains the same type of phos 
phors used in fluorescent lamp coatings. 
[he tube measures the intensity of this 
fluorescence and can record changes in 
intensity as rapidly as one every mil 
lionth of a second. 

X-radiation has been measured in the 
past by three methods, each with defi 
nite limitations. The best known is the 
Geiger counter, made famous at Bikini. 
The counter translates radiation into 
sound but is limited to low intensities. 
The second method is that of the ioniza 
tion chamber, which is difficult to oper 
ate and unstable in high concentrations. 
A third method is by bk ackening photo 
graphic film, a time-consuming process 

The new method is faster and makes 
possible continuous readings. It also is 
much more sensitive to slight changes 
in radiation. 


Fear in Flyers 


Confidential questioning of more than 
4,500 Army flyers after combat has re- 
vealed that ninety-nine per cent were 
scared in combat 
other. 


at sometime or an 
This study was revealed for the 
first time at a meeting of the American 
Psychological Society at Philadelphia by 
Dr. Laurance Shaffer of Columbia Uni 
versity, chief of the Air Surgeon’s Psy 
chological Division. 

One-third of the pilots, navigators and 
bombardiers and almost half of the gun 
ners admitted fear on almost every mis 
sion. Fear was more intense in later 
combat missions than in the first few. 
At first, the fear of cowardice was greater 
than the fear of injury or death. Fear 
was greater when there was no chance 
of hitting back. 

Among effective controls for fear were 
confidence in leaders, joking among 
themselves, and sheer personal pride. 
Hope of promotions, pay or medals 
didn’t count for much, neither did 
hatred of the enemy. 


Nutritional Lesson 


An important nutritional lesson was 
learned by Army doctors in treating war 
wounded and starving victims of con 
centration camps. The diet used was a 
mixture of powdered egg and powdered 
milk. Speed ups in recovery using this 
diet were reported to the American 
Chemical Society by Dr. Herbert Pol 
lack, of Mount Sinai Hospital, New 
York. 


Dr. Pollard was chief medical consult 


ant for the Army in the European Thea 


ter and worked with thousands of re 
patriated prisoners. Of 92,000 soldiers 
liberated from German prison camps 
and treated with the bland foods, he re 
ported, only eight died, although forty 
per cent hi id suffered from malnutrition 
and at least eighty per cent were unde1 
nourished. The mixture also speeded 
Army wounded and postoperative pa 
tients in Europe back to duty in 
one-third the average time. 

Che high protein content of the mix 
ture, together with its high calory value 
from the fat and carbohydrate it con 
tains, and its lack of irritation to stom 
ach and intestines 


about 


constituted its ad 
vantages. 


German Scientists 


The joint State-War-Navy program 
for utilizing German and Austrian sci 
entists and technicians to further Ameri 
can military research and deve lopment 
will be continued. Additional volunteer 
\ustro-German specialists will come to 
the United States to join the more than 
two hundred who have 
V-E Day. 


The scientists will be 


arrived since 


thoroughly 
screened on the basis of their ability and 
potential contributions to America’s mili 
tary and industrial development. At first 
they will concentrate exclusively on 
Army-Navy projects. . 
Active Nazis, war criminals or sus 
pected war criminals are arbitrarily elimi 
nated from the program through a 
screening process first in Europe and 
then in the United States. After com- 
pleting their work for the Army and 
Navy they will be made available to 
American industry through the Com 
merce Department, after determining 
their eligibility to remain in this coun 
try under existing immigration laws. 


Speed In the Air 

An Army XP-84 Thunderbolt recently 
set an unofhcial world speed record of 
619 miles per hour. The same plane was 
officially timed at 611 miles per hour. 
Che Thunderbolt is a jet-propelled plane 
built by Republic for the Army. It is 
similar to the P-80 Shooting Star exce pt 
that its air scoop is located in the center 
of its nose rather than on the sides. 

The present official speed record, 
accepted by the Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale in Paris, is 606 miles per 
hour, made by a British Gloucester twin 
jet Meteor. The same plane made a 
616-mile-per-hour flight which has not 
yet been accepted. The existing record 
must be exceeded by at least five miles 
per hour before a new official record will 
be recognized. 
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What Do You Know About Atomic Energy? 


A sermon-review by G.V. 


| HE FIRST YEAR OF ATOMIC ENERGY PASSED WITH THE ANNI 


versary of Hiroshima in August. 
[he question to be asked after that year's time is: What do 
u ab ut 


that question first as the most valid and serious 


mu kn atomic energy? 
I'm posing 
stion every 


que \rmy man can stop a moment to ask himself. 


Pm also asking it as a military man and citizen who happens 
to review military books, but who is also desperately anxious to 
ee the new armed forces completely on their toes. 

What have you 


learned about it in this first year—the first year of the great 


What do you know about atomic energy? 
changes it will bring to every human being alive? 
I'll not expand on the question much. I'll simply ask it 
gain once or twice before I’m through. 

Let's turn now to books that will tell you some more of the 
facts about atomic energy you've been thinking you didn’t have 
time to learn during the first year. CYou can decide for your 
self intil some day someone in authority decides it for you 
what kind of 
regard of the greatest destructive power in the world. 

If you're not that kind of and a not—I 


Here are the new books on the atom and its power. 


soldier you think you are, coasting along in dis 


soldier few are 


ipologize 


I've seen no better and clearer roundup of the scientific facts 


(from US Navy material) Press. 40 Pages; 
Illustrations; $1.00 
Internati 
ronment Printing Office 
’ By William I 
trated; Index; $3.00 
Revolution By Robert S. Potter Robert M McBride & 
5 Pages: 9 x 12; Illustrated; Index; $3.50 
By Lieut. Colonel John F. Moynahan 
Illustrated; $1.00 
y In Cosmic and Human Life 
nillan Company. 161 Pages: Illustrated; $3.00 
Must Destructi Be Our Destiny. By Harrison Brown 
Schuster. 158 Pages; $2.00 
Cities Are Abnormal. Edited by Elmer T 
homa Press. 263 Pages: $3.00 
John Hersey 
magazine 


Progress 


l of Atomic Energy 
61 Pages; 20c 
Laurence. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 


(State De 


nal Contr 


Barton Publishing 


By G. Gamow. The Mac- 


Simon and 


Peterson. University of Okla- 


Hiroshima,” by Article in the New Yorker for August 


1946, hiling the 
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entire 


upon which atomic energy is based than Nucleonics. T| 


is made up from materials prepared by the Navy. The 


concise and the drawings are clear. If you hav en't really beg 
to acquire the rounded knowledge of atomic energy you n 
here is an excellent starting place. If mathematical and chemi 
formulas have scared you off, forget it. You can add, subt 
and multiply, can’t you? You've had \ 
haven't you—I mean very elementary? That's all you need 
[he subtitle of Nucleonics is “What Everybody Shou 
Know About Atomic Physics.” That's what the book contair 
In Robert Potter's The Atomic Revolution, you will find 


elementary alg 


somewhat wordier explanation of atomic physics, but in add 
tion, a detailed, beautifully illustrated history of the scienti! 
development of the bomb. 
finely reproduced. I think the author talks down to you 


[he photographs are sharp 


but he is an able science reporter. His concluding chapter | 
‘Future Sources of Atomic Energy” is the best factual roundu 
of this I’ve seen. 

If | were you, I wouldn't tackle Professor Gamow’s A! 
Energy in Cosmic and Human Life until I had acquired 
understanding of atomic physics from a simpler present 
such as Nucleonics. But I would most certainly read it. H 
long section on “How Can Man Use Atomic Energy?” is a | 
anced and thorough discussion of the chief question wv 
about the atom, both as military men and as citizens | 
civilians in the hope for peace in a destructive world. 

wo first-rate reviews of what is past are William | 
rence’s Dawn Over Zero and the book-length article 
shima” by John Hersey, which first appeared in the 
Yorker magazine. 

Laurence is a wizard at writing on complicated scienc: 
understandable and dramatic manner. Dawn Over Ze: 
history of the development of the atomic bomb. It is a d 
story of Manhattan Project and its results. 

Mr. Laurence has been the leading science reporter 0! 
New York Times for many years. He was selected to 
pany into the Pacific the special force that dropped the | 
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It is apparent trom Vawn Uver Zero that Laurence 
sccess to many official records and that he is intimately 
ed with all of the chief figures who developed the 

, mb, including Major Generals Leslie R. Groves and 
1 F. Farrell, and Drs. Ernest O. Lawrence, Arthur H. 
( n, J. R. Oppenheimer, and other leading scientists. 
: Over Zero is the most complete and accurate militar) 
of the building, testing, and dropping of the bomb that 
. expect tor some time to come. 
| Hersey’s long and most remarkable article “Hiroshima” 
bably be a book. It is now appearing in newspapers all 
1e country and if you haven't seen it, | advise you by all 
to get hold of it. You'll read it, all right, if you begin it. 


Hiroshima” is one of the finest pieces of reporting I re -member. 

in his dramatic but restrained narrative Mr. Hersey traces 
what happened to five Japanese civilians and a German priest 
from just before the bomb flashed its scorching, sunlike heat 
across the heart of the city. Five of these six were among the 


few not very badly hurt. The five Japanese were two doctors, 
a nurse, a secretary, and a Methodist preacher, Mr. Tanimoto. 
Hour by hour what happened to them and what they did i 
int Da quietly. It is like nothing else you may have nal 

about the bomb and what it did. I will never have to read it 
gain to remember Mr. Tanimoto. And I will bet that several 
undred million people, if not a billion, read “Hiroshima” before 

listribution is completed. It will be well if they do. 

Colonel Moynahan, author of Atomic Diary, saw a lot. He 
participated in Manhattan Project and later in Operation 
Crossroads. There are sidelights in Atomic Diary that you prob 
bly shouldn’t miss. But there is no need for the “oee whiz” 
type of writing in connection with the A-bomb. 
furnishes all th: it is needed. 


ji he bomb 


Now, another vital side of atomic energy is the possibility 
of its eventual international control. The United States did 
not act alone in its development. Great Britain and Canada 
had a part, an important part. And of course an Italian scientist, 
Enrico Fermi, and a German woman scientist, Else Meizner, 
and others of still other countries contributed to the knowledge 
on which the production of the bomb was based. The release 
f atomic energy was widely international of development. It 
is a power of potential benefit to the whole world as well as a 
power of potential destruction. Because it is both, it is appro 
priate that ways be sought immediately for its international 
control, even though the United States has a big head start in 
pre duction. 

\ Board of Consultants to the State Department’s Commit 
tee on Atomic Energy, with David E. Lilienthal as chairman, 
produced a first report a few months back which is available 
In pamphlet form. It very clearly assesses the considerations in 

adopting a system of safeguards and suggests how atomic secur 
ity through international cooperative development may be 


attained and how the transition to international control might 
be accomplished. 

[his report is a must for the ordinary student of atomic 
energy. (We all must come under that head. 

Cities are the targets of atomic bombs. [hey are also of high 
military importance in many ways in every war. Cities Are Ab 
normal is a symposium by eleven men, each discussing one 
aspect of the life, development, and needs of men in cities. 
Cities as we know them have many defects. People are getting 
atomically, but on 
other counts. Many new ideas about cities are being expressed 


uneasy) about their cities, not just speaking 


and they are well summarized and considered, along with 
some new thoughts, in Cities Are Abnormal, although some 
what dully by several of the contributors. But the ideas are 
not dull and they have me: ining for the military man. 

in the chapter on “The Atomic Threat,” Warren S. 1 homp 
son assumes that a third world war is not inevitable. In Mr. 
[hompson’s words, “It would be folly to ignore such a possi 
bility in the present state of world organization—or should I say 
disorganization? ” He goes on to estimate in detail what 
would happen to our cities and their industries if war should 
come. Dispersal, he believes, is the only recourse. He does 
not think we could go underground. He describes the general 
layout of a wide-spread “city” which would make a compara 
tively unremunerative target for an A-bomb. 

In Must Destruction Be Our Destiny? Dr. Harrison Brown, 
a young scientist who worked on the bomb development, dis 
cusses world control of atomic energy realistically. He is 
calmer about it than some of the other scientists have been. He 
thinks “The minimum requirement for atomic bomb control 
that is, control to insure that no nation will be attacked sud 
denly with bombs during the years of peace—is an organization 
with sufficient authority to take immediate enforcement action 
age inst any \ iolator of control rulings and to prevent any ni ition 
from seceding from the organization. Such authority, however, 
would clearly not be sufhcient in itself to prevent another war; 
it would represent only a temporary arrangement to be brought 
to an end either by war, or by a demonstrated willingness on 
the part of all nations to se ap still more authority to the 
[world! organization, and make it a truly representative gov 
ernment possessing limited but he powers. . ” Dr. 
Brown believes that “the technical aspects of control are feasi 
ble provided the proper structure is formed within which the 
controls can function.” Union of the nations, he concludes, is 
the only defense against an enemy as real as any the world has 
ever faced—destructive atomic power. 

These are the current books. Books are your chief source for 
the thorough comprehension of atomic energy that no officer of 
the armed services can any longer neglect. 

How much do you, yourself, know about atomic energy? 


G. V. 


Interpretative History 


A review by LIEUTENANT COLONEL HARVEY A. DeWEERD 


‘VALTER PHELPS (“BUZZER”) HALL IS AN INSTITUTION AT 
‘rinceton University. His lectures in modern European history 
re said to charm lethargic undergraduates. Breezy and bril- 
int in oral presentation, he makes history live. But to judge 


*lron Out of Calvary: An Interpretative History of the Second World 
ir. By Walter Phelps Hall. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
ny, 1946. 389 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.00. 
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by the present volume, his style is not that effective in cold 
print. Clichés and dog-eared phrases which are passed over or 
soon forgotten in the classroom stand out like sore thumbs in 
a book. 

Professor Hall lost a son during the war and feels very deeply 
about the period of international anarchy through which we 
are passing. He takes a text from Kipling: “Iron—cold iron—is 
the master of men all” and assumes the role of preacher as well 
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as historian. In between the first and final sermon he tells the 
story of World VU ar LI. 

His chapters on the background of the war, on the nature of 
Fascism and Naziism, on the divergence of public opinion in 
the United States, all are excellent. He is not so effective 
in dealing with military operations, although, curiously enough, 
it is in these chapters that he employs his most luxurious len- 
guage. Military details are held to a minimum and situation 
maps of the traditional type are omitted. Where the publisher 
has attempted to reduce and reproduce the splendid plates that 
Harrison prepared for General Marshall's Report, the effect 

to judge by the review copy ) is something of a blur. 

Professor Hall has a weakness for certain phrases such as 

pincers movement” and “the swastika 
repeated frequently, Other gems are 
raculous escape,” 
“blue Danube,” 


scythe,” which are 
“steaming hell broth,” “mi 
“out of the jaws of death and gates of hell,” 
“saturnalia of blood,” 
ground and slaughter pen,” 
macht rolled, 


“Mars’ favorite picnic 
“wind of his spoor,” “Hitler's Wehr 
rushed and roared,” “out of the LCTs at Sa 
lerno, full panoplied for war, came tanks to crash incessantly 
into the choicest armor that German skill had yet devised,” “a 
sanguinary and lethal job,” “scorched and sacred soil,” “severest 
worsting,” “this miracled genie”—and so on. A courageous 
editor could have done Professor Hall a great service by calling 


attention to these literary extravagances before the, 
’ P Neg 
black and white. 


lhe interpretative part of the history will appeal t 


after their own taste. In some cases, however, Profess >. 
facts are open to question. He apparently thinks Cp. 14 shar 
the British garrison on Crete in 1941 had no a \ _. 
to his account the British Hurricane was armed with fi 
guns only, the Spithre with cannon (p. 111). The y rsity 
library in Princeton has a complete file of the British ne 


Aeroplane giving the types and armament of both thes: 
A question mark instead of an exclamation point 
makes hash of one of Hitler's important pronounceme: H 
has 20,000 Australians dead or captured in the de 
Rabaul (p. 233). The number was less than 1,600 
gomery’s artillery (p. 245) was not barking at El Alan 
November 8, 1942. He has the Chindits really fight 
Burma (p. 297), something General Stilwell could get 
them to do. Max Lerner (p. 377) is confused wit! May 
Werner. Pages are devoted to Rommel and Montgomery, bu: 
the name of General Omar Bradley does not appear in this 
text. 

While these things may not detract from the value of Pro 
fessor Hall’s work as an interpretative history, many militar 
readers will want to get their facts straight first. 


lont 


Age, Rank and Condition’ 


A review by G.V. 


IN CLOSE ON TO THIRTY YEARS OF MILITARY SERVICE AS EN 
listed man, cadet, and oflicer | had a great many seniors, espe 
cially if you note the fact that it took me seventeen years (by 
eventual operation of law) to reach the grade of captain. Those 
many kinds—intelligent and _ stupid; 
and ruthless; young, middle aged, and eld- 
erly. The purposes of this review limit me largely to some 
illustrative comment on the 


seniors were of many, 


human, crotchety, 
middle-aged and elderly, who 
ranked from major to colonel. 

In my first regiment I had as successive commanders four 
full colonels and one major in two years’ time; in my second 
regiment, two colonels and one lieutenant colonel in an equal 
period; in my third, three colonels in three years; and in my 
fourth, two colonels during two years. This made, in all, 
twelve commanders in seven years. 

Of these twelve regimental commanders, all but one were 
over fifty and most of them were fifty-four or older. All but three 
had had thoroughly honorable careers as infantrymen, and the 
other three had gotten by and finally pinned on their eagles. 
\ few of them were able men, very able. Several were thor- 
oughly rational. About half of them were in good physical con- 
dition. The rest were physically unsound, though only one 
was an ill man. 

But when I think them over today, it amazes me to reflect 
that only one of the twelve possessed all three favorable quali- 
ties. Only one was (1) able, (2) rational, and (3) in good 
physical shape. 

Below is a table. I have put them in order of age rather than 
in the chronological order of my experience under their com- 
mands. First let me explain my headings briefly. 

By unsound physical condition I chiefly mean overweight 
and wheezy, or slightly doddering and feeble, and including, 
of course, any outright ailments. 


*The Second Forty Years 
Company. 314 Pages; $2.95 
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By Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz. J. B. Lippincott 


By professional ability | mean general intelligence and alc 
ness, and whether the man had kept up with his profession anc 
looked ahead. 

And by “irrational” | mean a number of things but chiell 
that his subordinates, including the troops, could not oy nd 
on him. In other words, highly : uncertain temper, insecure an 
trembling at a word from the high command, inconsistent 
vacillating, lacking in common judgment, or full of astonishin 
and often, for the troops, dismaying quirks. 


Physical Professional Rational 

Age Condition Ability Irrational 
4] Sound Mediocre Irrational 
52 Unsound Good Irrational 
52 Sound Good Rational 
54 Sound Good ? 

54 Sound Mediocre ? 

55 Unsound Poor Irrational 
58 Unsound Poor Irrational 
60 Unsound Good Rational 
60 Sound Poor Irrational 
61 Unsound Mediocre Rational 
61 Unsound Mediocre Rational 
63 Sound Good Irrationa! 


I should say, further, that I now grade the professional ability 
of these officers by comparison to scores of other men of the sam 
rank whom I have known when they held positions of equal 
responsibility and that there is no particular bias in my scoring 
My opinion would not differ much from that of others of som 
reasonable judgment who served under these commander 
when I did. All but one of the twelve treated me well or [air!\ 
well or with indifference. For twenty years I held ill feeling 
for that one, and then met him again and decided to forget " 
he didn’t remember me at all. None of the twelve dran\ 


heavily enough for it to be noticeable to a junior during (uty 
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| wo of the twelve did like their liquor pretty well, two 
ther extreme prohibitionists and one was a reformed 


\ [heir attitudes toward liquor have not influenced my 
ad ng of them as rational or irrational. 

~ 1 would judge but two of the twelve as being first-rate or 
close to first-rate leaders. Four others were passable or fair. _ 
th x were simply not fit men to command a regiment, o 


her body of troops, in peace or war. 

\ow one chief point that can be drawn from such a brief 
nd personal survey (which I do not offer as typical) is that the 
\rmy of twenty to twenty-five years ago had very poor “selec- 
sion out.” Men who had grown incompetent or irrational yo 
had always been so) stayed until they died or reached 64, 
etired earlier for physical disability. In fact, they still do, a 
that is not my point this time. My emphasis is that these men 
were all but one 50 or over and that six of the dozen were ob- 
viously under physical par, that eight (with doubling up in 
three cases) were noticeably under ‘mental par, and that only 
one was in good all-around shape. 

\s | read The Second Forty Years | naturally reflected first 
on my own ailments and quirks, and of course that’s what the 
book is for and first-rate for the purpose. 

But one example isn’t enough, and my mind kept turning to 
those early commanders of mine who were not, I am sure, 
highly untypical of peacetime regimental commanders over 
long decades of our Army history, although they were as a 
sroup somewhat below the average of regimental and equiva- 
lent-unit commanders | encountered later. And I couldn't help 
thinking how much The Second Forty Years might have helped 
some of those old boys, if the development of medicine in their 
day had made it possible for a book like that to reach their 
hands at forty. 

Dr. Edward Stieglitz, the author, is a practicing physician 
who specializes in helping his patients to “live as they age.” 

There are certain technical terms for medicine as specially 
applied to the middle-aged and elderly, and the author uses 
those terms in his book. though not without first explaining 
clearly what they mean.) The author believes in and recom- 
mends what he calls “constructive medicine,” particularly for 
those who are beginning to grow old, and that means those who 
are over thirty-five or forty. 

When you take an annual physical in the Army and the 
medicos look you over, they hunt, and with reasonable efh 
ciency, for trouble—for incipient disease or bodily failure. 
That's as far as they go, with rare exceptions. If they find 
nothing wrong, you put on your clothes and come back again 
next year, unless something goes wrong in between times. 
But the absence of disease or failure doesn’t mean that you are 
necessarily as well as you could be, at the top of your possible 
energy and well-being. “Constructive medicine,” as Dr. Stieg 
litz describes it, involves a regular annual examination (more 
frequent if necessary), with attention to mind and body, in 
which the doctor’s idea is not merely to find possible ailments, 
but chiefly to find all ways in which he can assist you to reach 
ind maintain your peak of possible well-being, considering your 
bodily Cor biological) age. 

The discussion of constructive medicine is in Dr. Stieglitz’s 
last chapter. At the beginning of The Second Forty Years, he 
asks “How old is old?” and then goes into the biology of 
senescence—the changes that come as we age; what the long 
process of growing old means to us, and then the hazards of 
senescence. There are separate chapters on life with a handi- 
capped heart, high blood pressure, nutrition in later years, sex 

id age, and cancer, in which all of these vital matters are 
civen a clear and extensive discussion in language the non 
medical reader can readily understand. There is an informative 
commanders of mine. I learned a lot from them but there is at 
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our average age is steadily rising. 
good chapters entitled “ 
ment of Leisure.” 

I want to make it very clear indeed that this is not a book tor 
old people alone. It is a book for every reader who wants to 
stay as young as he reasonably can. It is a book of special value 
to those between, say, thirty-five and forty, whether or not the 
first signs of slowing up have become apparent to them. And 
The Second Forty Years is a book of practical and vital infor 
mation from modern medical science, informed by a friendly 
and wise outlook on life in general. 

Here, for example, is a passage from early in the first chap 
ter: “Cultivation of those elements which can enrich our later 
years is the most effective way to a full life. But such develop 
ment is not easy. Full, rich, fruitful lives in later maturity are 
not fortuitous; they result from planned effort. There must be 
enough desire to enrich our later years to justify the effort and 
enough knowledge to direct it. 

“Senescence comes upon most of us without foreknowledge 
of what may be expected. 
these inevitable changes, 


And there are two especially 
The Pot of View: and “Wise Invest 


Too many of us close our eyes to 
refusing to see ahead that which we 
do not want to see, until it is too late or old age is upon us 
when we are totally unprepared. 

“We cannot stop aging but we can grow older intelligently. 

The difference between the results of a planned and 
cultivated senescence and mere passive aging is essentially simi 
lar to the difference between a cultivated garde ‘n and a neglected 
one choked with weeds. Yield is directly proportional to culti 


vation. We may either just get older, or we may grow older 


remembering that growth can be made to mean progressive 
development.” 

Of age measured by years, Dr. Stieglitz says, “It can be sadly 
misleading, The biologic time scale, though harder to read 


than the conventional calendar, is a far more satisfactory index 
to our mental and physical capacities. a 

In a few places, I think the author tends a little to become 
preacher, but he has something to preach about and always his 
thought seems sound. Here is one such place: “Let us not for 
get that what is really important is how our wrinkles are placed 
and not that they exist. Wrinkles are valuable indices of 
character: crow’s feet about the eyes do not appear in those 
whe have for years maintained the petul: int, pouting expression 
of dissatisfaction. Let us welcome those etching lines of time 
by seeing that their pattern reveals a laudable character rather 
than a weak one.” 

There is good specific advice on almost every page of The 
Second Forty Years—about vitamins, diet, recuperation from ill- 
ness, exercise, rest, and everything else that will help you age 
more gradually and gracefully. As one who will pretty soon be 
knocking fifty and remembers cle: arly those twelve early regi- 
mental commanders, I especially like d this paragraph from the 
chapter on “The Point of View”: “As the aging eye normally 
becomes farsighted so can the aging mind. Though certain 
capacities unquestionably depreciate slowly with time, older 
mental abilities continue to develop. In sum total, the older 
mind becomes different rather than better or worse.” 

And I liked especially the closing para graph of the book, 
which Dr. Stieglitz tells us: .If aging is permitted to mean 
arrest of progress and stagnation, the ‘second forty years means 
rusting and rotting. Life is change and one of the changes is 
aging. Aging is living. The time to start building health and 
happiness into the later years is now.” 

It’s a good book—a highly human and valuable book—and of 
special value to men with the responsibilities toward other men 
that come with rank in the armed services. 

Now let me go back a minute to those first twelve regimental 
chapter on Americans as an aging people, which we are: for 
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least one thing they can teach us all. E xcept tor one they were 
all in some degree in the process of rusting or rotting, physically 
or mentally or both. They would undoubtedly have been better 
men and better commanders had the knowledge and advice in 
the pages of The Second Forty Years been within their reach, 
and had they acted on it as some of them would have had the 
sense and gumption to do. 
It is true that one of those old boys was downright nuts. 
Don't take it from me. Ask anyone else who served under 


him.) I had been in his command just a few weeks when I 


went ove rnight to visit another elderly colonel, an old friend 
and a fine officer, on another Army post. He asked me with a 
grin how | liked my new commanding officer, knowing very 


well how crazy he was and watching for my probable embar 
rassment. I said that my new commander certainly lived up 
to his re putation. 

Well “someday you'll be sixty-odd and a 
colonel, with the emphasis on the ‘odd.’ And on a nice Sunday 
afternoon, you'll come out of your quarters on your Army post 


said my friend, 


ind walk down the line, and your officers will see you coming 
ind say to their wives 


on of a bitch, G. V.’” 


1 he partic ular colonel who 


Here comes that crazy old doddering 


said that to me twenty-five years 
His wit and his interest 
lieutenants were only a part of his genial, capable 


1g0 was trying to be funny, and was. 


In young 





way of living. He is still living, at past eighty, and hy a 
doddering nor crazy, and he himself never was an S I cee 
him from time to time and realize each time | d, 

can be living. He knew some of the secrets of | % 
Forty Years. They are all in the book including th a 
for anybody to read. 

But in what my old friend amusingly prophesie 
future there was an acceptance of the fact that our 
bound to contain, at any given time, a sizable 
beat-up, broken-down commanders of high rank. [ 
believed it, and from the hundreds upon hundr: 
stories I’ve heard about peculiar and elderly com: 
the years since then, I know that others, most others 
the same idea. Gradually, however, I’ve reached | 
sion that no Army really has to suffer such command 
ways of eliminating the incompetent and the ir: 
nearly irrational can certainly be established. We h 
grown much tougher about physical elimination. 

One important type of measure we should tak 
toward the prevention of too rapid aging of mind . 
through special emphasis upon such recommendatio: 
contained in The Second Forty Years. The Army 
doing itself a big favor if it issued a copy of this b 
man in it of forty or over—and encouraged him to r 
his own and the Army’s good. 


To Get Along in the Army 


Again I found myself in a war correspondent’s uniform, under an 
army $ jurisdiction, enjoying its very real privileges and, like count- 
less other men doing a civilian job in army disguise, suffering from 
the baffling complexities and red tape of a mass military establish- 


ment. 


In our antimilitary college days we had read a good many 


books and articles on the general subject of “stupidities of the mili- 


tary . 
the “military mind. 


and had believed there was something essentially obtuse about 
As time went on, I learned that, while there 


definitely are a military point of view and military methods, often 


maddeningly 
inilité iry “mind.” 


rigid and unimaginative, there is no such thing as a 
Armies must operate by formulae; the Cormmaahse 


reach innumerable individuals and situations where their applica- 
tion is impe ssible, and so the whole secret of getting anything done 
in the army, of avoiding early nervous collapse, is to learn the art of 
breaking the letter of the rule while preserving its spirit —Enric 
Sevarerp In Not So Wild A Dream. 
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Expert Infantryman Badge 





The future of the Expert Infantryman Badge seems as 
sured but the whole problem is tied in with the resumption 
of pay for qualification in arms. One thought is that the 
pay should be for the man who is a well rounded infantry- 
man and not for the man who is a wizard with an M1 only. 
Che problem is also tied in with the natural desires of the 
other combat arms of the Ground Forces for a similar 
badge. Studies have been going on for a year and a new 
test, broad in scope, has been designed for the Expert In- 
fantryman Badge but so far it hasn’t been approved. Some 
decision will probably be made before July 1, 1947. 
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ROTC Program 

Plans for the new Reserve Ofhicers Training Co: 
appear to be carefully and thoroughly worked | r] 
program ties the ROTC in much more closely eH 
future Army as a whole than in the prewar years 


The advantages for the members of the Corps 


increased. Members of senior units may draw al] i 
of $1.25 per day for 32 weeks per year for two years per 
academic credit also appears to be a certainty. 

It is unfortunate that the opening of the program found 
the War Department unprepared with suitable ROTC tex; 
books. Present regulations call for the use of field and tech 


nical manuals, but these are simply not suitable for ROT( 
instruction. They may have the facts in them but thos 
facts—especially the facts of combat—are dry and colorless 
in presentation. All military training subjects can be mac 
interesting and, to a considerable degree, dramatic in pres 
entation. But not when the books used for reference ar, 
simply dry compendiums of doctrine written in a special 
and uninspiring jargon. Moreover, the manuals are not s 
organized as to fit the schedule of military training within 
a school or college schedule. 

This means that the professor of military science and 
tactics at each school and his assistant instructors al] have 
a heavy task in this first postwar ROTC year, if they put 
on the training in the manner they should. On the basis of 
the many manuals they and their students must use, they 
must prepare classroom presentations and other work which 
will overcome as far as possible the dullness of the official 
texts. Many small illustrative problems—taken principally 
from actual war experience—will help much, and these 
mean a great deal of hard, extra work by ROTC staffs 
Questions that assist discussion and clarify presentation wil! 
be needed for every week’s work. These must never be 
cut-and-dried memory questions based directly on the 
words of the manuals, like the typical pre-World-War 
query “What is done whenever possible?” (The correct 
answer was “Feed the troops fresh beef,” because the book 
said “Whenever possible the troops will be fed fresh beef.” 

The ROTC directive permits the use of other books than 
the field manuals but prohibits an instructor from requir 
ing the student to purchase such books. This is a grave 
error, for there are books available that would help both 
instructor and student and it is a normal requirement upon 
the student, at least in college, to provide all or a part of his 
books for study. It is our understanding that steps are being 
taken to correct the ROTC text situation in one way or 
another. 


Above all, it is absolutely necessary now for ROTC in- 
structor personnel to dodge none of the military implica 
tions of atomic energy, guided missiles, and modern air 
craft. If we were doing it, we would devote most of the 
opening period of instruction to a clear presentation of the 
atomic bomb and its tremendous power, and its probable 
effect on the future of Ground Forces—how it has made 2 
proper ground army even more important than before. 
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attempt to duck the vast new truths will only bring 
cule upon the Army and go far to make the ROTC 
re through discouragement and disillusionment of 
and student alike. 
same thing is most likely to happen if the instruction 
cut-and-dried in any way. 
telligently handled, and most important, it must be 


The work must be alertly 


em thoroughly modern. 
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Mershal Mentgomery’s Views 

\Vhile in Washington Field Marshal Montgomery told 
newsmen that one of the most important problems of the 
future is to make ground armies air transportable. He 
labelled a question on airborne tactics as “one of the best 
questions asked here today.” The problem, he said, is to 
get the “heavy stuff” 
behind the paratroop infantry. It w ill be too late if you wait 
until an airstrip can be built, he said. 

\lonty also said that the crown on the Queen of Battles 
has been somewhat “awry since World War I. “And | 
am an Infantry soldier myself,” he said. “What wins battles 
is the cooperation of all arms, and the infantry by itself can 
do nothing. The real way to win a battle is to get very close 
integration between your infantry, your artillery, 
mor and soon. Then you win.” 

In speaking of the effect of the atomic bomb on warfare 
he said that “there is no evidence yet to show that battles 
in land, as we understand them, will not take place.” Such 
“It is 
not clear and we have got to keep our thoughts very clear in 
tactical battlefield of the 
development of new weapons such as the atomic bomb, the 
\-2 rocket, all those things.” 

\fter giving the newsmen the spice they wanted by 
saying that he had read both My Three Years with Eisen- 
hower by Captain Harry Butcher and Top Secret by Lieu 
tenant Colonel Ralph Ingersoll, Montgomery added that 
when he wanted to “read a story about this war, I read Ike’s 
dispatches. Then, you've got the whole thing. I think 
they're extremely good.” 


down on the ground with or right 


your 


evidence may emerge later but hasn’t yet, he said. 


thinking of the effect on the 
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Investigation and the 4.2 


The Journat has no doubts about Congressional investi 
gations as such. However unpleasant the circumstances 
may sometimes become, investigation and promise of in 
vestigation keep the armed services alert and on their toes. 
(hey belong essentially to the people of the United States 
ind it is the proper duty of Congress to do some efficient 
needling from time to time. 

But there is no necessity for giving the needle a twist and 

reaking it off. If facts give basis for criticism and correc- 
tion, let all the facts be known. It was, of course, most 
regrettable that some Americans had to die from accidents 
‘ue to faulty ammunition. But this is inevitable when 
ethal weapons and ammunition are used by millions. 
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the Chemical War 
fare Association is to be congratulated on issuing a clear 


For lack of correction at the source, 


and detailed correction of certain Mead Committee state 
ments on the 4.2 mortar and its ammunition (which also 
hit the headlines without attempt to check their obvious 
The facts were that better than 99.99 


ammunition was OK. 


incompleteness ). 
per cent of the 4.2 
As for the mortar itself, it was so good that in the opinion 
of most combat leaders there never were enough of them 
around. And the same thing was true of the Chemical 
Warfare outfits that used the 4.2 in support of Infantry 


units. We never had enough of them. 
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Noi the Army’s Problem 

Saul K. Padover, writing in the September issue of The 
American Mercury, expresses the opinion that German 
women have come as a pleasant surprise to the American 
soldier on occupation duty who feels that if there weren't 
so many men in Germany it would not be a bad country. 
Mr. Padover served with the Office of Strate gic Services in 
Europe and has a reputation for being an acute reporter and 
observer. 

Mr. Padover is writing about soldiers and so presumably 
the Army has an interest in what soldiers think about the 
women of defeated Ge ‘many. But still, disregarding the 
political implications, which Mr. Padover thinks may be 
important in affecting our future relations with the Reich, 
we think the question should be referred to the directors of 
our social and cultural institutions. Certainly the Army 
has had little—too little, many think—to do with forming 
the social patterns of American life. It is the home, the 
schools and the churches that make American youth what 
they are as they enter manhood. The movies, radio and lit 
erature have a great influence too, but the first three insti 
tutions control, toa large extent, the influence of the others. 

The Army gets the American youth after his attitudes, 
opinions, and general behavior are pretty well formed. 
Then, if the soldier finds that German women know how 
to treat males “as males everywhere dream of being treated” 
just what can the Army do about it? A mere non-fraterniza 
tion order wouldn't work. This has been shown by experi 
ence. The only possible remedy seems to be a radical 
change in the pattern of American life. And we see no hope 
for that. American women are not likely to give up their 
favored position in order to humor mere males, and we doubt 
if even the GI who has tasted the fleshpots of Germany 
and found them delightful, would seriously advocate that 
American women become like German women. 

The whole thing is essentially a problem for parents and 
schoolteachers, for the clergy and social workers, and not 
for the Army. All the Army can ask is that American youth 
be reared with a sense of obligation towards their country 
that will cause them to insist that the defenses of the country 
be adequate and a sense of duty that will impel them to 
come to the defense of their country when needed. 


The Army can furnish religious comfort and moral guid 
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ance through its Corps of Chaplains and through sensible “manpower is now a less important factor in ¢! 
advice on the part of its leaders. It can give clear and com- of nations than it was in pre-atomic days”? 






plete information on the possible results of moral lapses. The statement is simply not susceptible of pri 






And it can insist that members of the Army do not permit pointed out in these columns last month and as | M ; 






moral lapses to interfere with efficient performance of duty. shal Montgomery said during his recent visit, 



























But the Army has never been given a mandate to reform evidence yet that ground combat forces and land I: 
the thinking and the morals of the men the country gives it. we have known them in the past are gone foreve: 
Indeed, it should never be given such power to attempt to [his is not a plea for larger families. God { 
influence thought, for the Army is not set up to become a __ this nation should ever imitate our late enemies a1 
super-church or a super-school system or a foster parentona on a policy of encouraging larger families for th 
super-scale of raising larger armies to build a greater empi: g 
i. is a plea for hard and realistic thinking. Going 
One Big Branch fundamentals let us realize that mass armies ar 
studies are continuing on the advisability of commis the product of the industrial revolution as autom 
sioning all officers in the United States Army without refer atomic bombs. Until the conditions that made ma p 
ence to arm or branch. 7 he proposal has heen under study possible no longer exist we can’t afford to assume | he p 
and discussion since, or before, the end of the war, but a Won't be used. As long as gunpowder and cann th 
clear-cut decision is yet to be made. Proponents say that and rockets can be turned out in immense quantit \ 
about eighty per cent of military knowledge is common to stored for future use, the possibility exists that mas 
all branches and that it doesn’t take a lifetime to master the ill be used in war, atomic bomb or no atomic bom! 
other twenty per cent, as witness, they say, the number of lesson of the atomic bomb for the United States, s n 
civilians who became competent officers during the war. the defense of the nation is concerned, is that we can 1 st 
[hose opposed say that without arm or branch commissions longer be unprepared. War can come with startling v 
ollicers will tend to become “jacks of-all trades and masters "SS and neither allies, nor oceans can save us from att ck In 
of none.” He should start out as a specialist and later, as give our overwhelming industrial capacity time to arm us bt 
his knowledge increases, he can broaden out. This is ad a \W 
mittedly a snap explanation of the arguments on the two ; oye 
sides, but it ea the general tenor of the thinking on the Call It Infantry—the Artillery > View i 
subject Our contemporary, The Field Artillery Journal, in its m it 
ee recent issue quotes at some length from our August editor Ol 
Call It Infantry” and then editorializes a bit itself. \\ me 
The Real Lesson Is Preparedness believe JourNAL readers will be interested and so w« quot we 
In these columns last month we took to task those persons The Field Artillery Journal in full: 
soldiers included) who seek to “belittle the atomic bomb.” a a 
We suggested that those who think of the bomb as “just Cuda a h: a 'f ‘ed : I | ros Ex Ml tl 
another explosive” should go to authoritative sources for 4 oe _— ax} behind : _— ae “i = \l 
their information about the true nature and meaning of the { oapreumice Journat] behin ae) ae Ses Ceneten. ie 
sae iy A We hope soon to catch up with our work. This thin (48 a % 
But there is the other extreme, too; those who believe that page) wee be net re om ae ' 4, i _ 
atomic fission means the end of war as it has been fought . — ee me eee ws “ . ° nn 7 
since the time of Napoleon. An example of this is the being shorthanded and behind lie bens » Tt was nd ~ & 
statement made by the Director of the US Bureau of the month. Spe Deaget tone of The Tnvawene <a ‘ . 
Census, J. C. Capt, in a recent issue of The New York rived a ee tee ni 3 o + a ‘a oe hee ” si 
l'imes Magazine. In writing of the meaning of the pre eo cau ma on oie ee le 2nd A fc. 
dicted slow increase in population in the United States, head edisesle!. “Call It eae 7 The “tte a 
Mr. Capt says: NAL, tossed his own scribblings in the wastebasket, and 
From a military point of view continuing population struck off cn, this cock. 
growth would give some advantage, though manpower The Inrantry Journat is a splendid magazine. \\ p 
is now a less important factor in the strength of nations. bmit that every artilleryman should read it. We add, wit th 
\ 


than it was in pre-atomic days. equal conviction, that the up-and-coming doughboy shoul: 


At first glance Mr. Capt’s first statement seems reason- read the artilleryman’s magazine. (In this connection, be ! 
able enough: a continuing growth of population would _ noted parenthetically at this point that The Field Ariille 
give this country some military advantage but such advan- Journal is confused by and questions—in the best of g 
tage is largely nullified by the atom bomb. It is with the humor but nonetheless firmly—the Inrantry JourNa s © 
second part of that statement that we take issue. How can _ cently adopted paternalistic claim, on its cover and mast 
he or any other person, soldier or civilian, be certain that head, to being “the magazine for the ground « 
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Teamwork is highly important throughout the 
lilitary Establishment, but a closely knit and mu 
vmpathetic and supporting Infantry Artillery team 
above all others, on the field of battle. 

ted below are words lifted from the editorial, “Call It 
I: y,” that highlight the thread of its idea pattern. They 
ng words and they merit careful reading. 
hat is going to happen to the Infantry? . . (they 
ith the outfits that took the worst the war had to of 
f that stood 90% of the Ground Forces casualties—and 
of the decorations. . Every Infantryman hears 
about hentia just one great combat 
1. But who knows better about teamwork than an In 


ut teamwork— 


man? Who yelled loud and fast in combat for sup 


rtillery, air, tank, antitank, chemical—for any sup 
p rt he could get? Today's Infantryman . . . looks over 
the 1 Army setup, and hears talk about one big branch 
eventu ally. and thinks—thinks pretty hard. ... What would 


lo to the InfantryCman )? . . . he’d like to be sure van 
nothing will happen to the Inf antry except to make i 

more modern and powerful. . . . For the Inf. intryman an 

seen how the war-with aeedines idea can arise and bring 


vith it forgetfulness of the fighting soldier... . / \ central 


Infantry authority such as a chief is probably not the answer, 
but . . . some reassurance would seem good to have... . 
When you ask men to do what Infantry has to do . . . you 
are saying in the very words of your demand that the In 
fantry is. . . the heart of a fighting Army. . . . But suppose 
it Is some de 1y decide d to put many Recls toge ther into 
one. We would still have to have some specific name for the 


. What would 


Call it Infantry.” 


men who would do what the Infantry does. . . 


call that part? That’s simple enough. 


tL Ilr ARTILLERY 


\rtillerymen are the first to agree that the doughboy 


takes the worst war has to offer, and with the least credit. 
Most vocal in these matters are our forward observers, who 
with the doughboy, 


it side by side and those Artillery 


f men who actually commanded Infantry units in battle. All 
Sin all, the doughboy has no better friend than the redleg. 
But Artillerymen know—as do the veteran Infantrymen 
—that the doughboy cannot advance or beat off determined 

} counterattacks without artille ry support. They know 4 
truth of the Army Ground Forces Commander's words: “In 
fantry and Artillery - 


operate independently 


. are not self-sustaining; they cannot 
. they must support each other 
ill times and together must receive support from armor, 
} engineers, mechanized cavalry, and other dependent sup 
porting branches.” Artillerymen also know what the enemy 
thought. To quote one German POW: “We could see the 
\merican plancs in time to dive into a ditch. We had a 
nee to hit American tanks with our 88s. But when our 
tions were smothered, without warning, by an American 
tillery concentration—then not even the birds or rabbits 
uld escape. Artillery caused most of our casualties and 
shell fragment wounds were twice as deadly as bullet 
wounds.” 
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Artillerymen know anywhere-in 


further that nothing 
the-book ties our dual battle rdle (to support the Infantry 
by fire and to give depth to combat) to rifled barrels. As 
clear as these printed words is the fact that the artillery 
function will be greater and broader if war comes again. 
Take counterbattery 


as an illustration. It will extend out 


Artillery 


upward to hitherto inconceivable ranges in neutralizing 


ward and, with one arm a foregone conclusion, 


new pilotless weapons not yet off the drafting boards. 
Thus, to the first point of this editorial. Equally logical 

is the Artillery man’s query, 

Artillery?’ 


tation trom ~ 


“What is going to h: appen to the 
’ Delete the words about casualties in the quo 
Call It Infantry,” 
Infantry.” 


above, and substitute “At 


tillery” tor * The result makes equal sense. In 


other words, suppose we do put many branches together 
What would we call that part that does what now the Artil 


lery does? That's simple enough. Call It Artillery. 


[He Deeper Question 


(| ield Artillery 


This Journal 


But this Journal is not content to drop 


the point here. has gone on record several 
times, and here repeats, that it not only doubts the sound 
ness of the one-big happy-family idea but also feels deeply 
that the present organizational structure does not adequately 
provide for the integrated artillery guidance found necessary 
by experience in two great wars. But even these are rela 
tively unimportant. This Journal is prepared to push fat 
deeper into the ground soldier’s concern than mere worry 
over the naming of the respective functions of the ground 
This Journal is concerned 


arms. Call them what you will, 


over the more vital question, “What is going to happen to 


the Army Ground Forces?” 
The problem is interwoven with many complicating 
factors, including the political. If we retain our branch 


identity, as recommended, unquestionably we sacrifice a de 
gree of the singleness of purpose enjoyed by the Navy and 
the Air Force. The Nav Vy Air Force 
continuing psychological advantage with the public. We 
can’t blink the fact that foxhol 
of the bounding main and the sky blue yonder 


and the also enjoy a 
e lacks the fascinating ring 
After this 
month, moreover, our AGF leadership will be denied the 
advantage of propinquity in the constant swirl of policy 
making in Washington, the hub-of-the-wheel. 
These are a few of the problems wrapped up in the ques 
tion, “What is going to happen to Army Ground Forces?” 


National security hangs on the answer. It must be good. It 
must be better than any answer produced after any other 


war. 


This Journal contends that the answer can only be right, 
Artil 


justly proud, as individuals, 


if we have articulate and high-spirited Infantrymen, 
lerymen and Armored Cavalry 
of the essential functions of their great but 


arms, nore 


proud and nore aggressively cohesive, as individuals, 


their overriding réle as ground soldiers. 


The battle is the pay off. The Army Ground Forces pay 
off is battle. 
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From a Generous Reader 


lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 
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lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: When I read “In Defense of Doggies,” wis pcan, Hemera. ‘Whi L . 
| recently received the enclosed check, | felt like celebenting. You deserve acas€ south wing. = 
for service with the Infantry in the Euro- ®% the best French chi ampagne for putting The author attempts to de! A 
pean Theater. I should like, if I may, to that article in print. | hope you will have conduct of that minority group of ( 
contribute it to your organization, which ™9°F of David Webster in the future. As whose campaigns of hell-raisin 
has done so much to raise the Infantrv’s 2 writer he is second only to the late great ETO have ee justly public i ry 
efhciency and morale, and to lower, by Ernie Pyle. 1 would suggest that the In- sume from his don’t-blame-it- Ce 
consequence, its casualties. May I do so fantry Journal Press print that article in proach that participation in com! e 
in semembuence of dhe iStes fleeier pamphlet form and offer it for sale. A lot supposed to establish a motive for Fa 
with which it was my privilege to serve. of us would like to mail copies to friends merriment during rest periods. T! 
Epwarp E. Brock and relatives. You could send copies to fore, roughly eighty per cent of ¢! 
New York, N. ¥ all I&E ofhcers in the ETO. diers in Europe who were not th 
b | hye ( he ( k was tor $1 32 67 It has been | a ws : “ recast M . ne ag _ Nesta _ , 
used for gift Journal subscriptions to Pe [llinoi ial it to breeches because they had no m \ 
ROTC units, sent in the name of the oi | accra Po and be bad. Of ee a 
lonor and the 134th Infantry. The always ,n degree of potential anne 
¢ 1 7 4 eS eR ed 
ott was most dee rly apprec iated ~ outht. — the — : 
PI 
[he Journat has never put on a Tn dle EiBionsn of I a ——- “ stretch this possibility a - 
drive for gifts from its member-sub eS eae eT ree Sy aa. ys 
cribers, having weathered the war and | am very glad the JournNAL printed In _ r apy naa -_ intantrym _ 5 
the first postwar year in a reasonably “In Defense of Doggies.” I hope it will i off ‘ "5 WI og 5 em - : 
fluid financial state. But we can always be reprinted and used many times in other ve een 2 ee , 
cial the better part of his fatigue he bee 
put money to work in behalf of the public: 1t1ONs. . I eu Tt , ers y] 
Infantry and the Armv In World War I, | finally wound up as think of hot c a. See evee PI 
ie atime (2% af da ie Corps, and ing schedule left him little time to fr 
. : . when one of our outfits was drawn back with the RanIES. 
“In Defense of Doggies” from a busy front-line sector I had a dis lt ” wrens, also ewe - ! 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNaI cussion with a YMCA man who was dis- = ; de “Lak hes ween dine lr 
I feel these fs mo tcietification for each tressed about the particular activities of cae Ee | 
an article in your magazine as “In De the men as soon as they had had . bath tae reporter, but a former serg: mn 
cen oft Kinatell i mete Ghhaee and a sleep. I was able to convince him no a ane by thane yen 5 
Sesteaies 1946 that there were greater sins. I had to fall Inf ae pede egos ong 
There has never been and never will back on the old pendulum idea that a * alan weneunns, neithe : do | I feel | “ 
be public approval of misconduct on the who were busily engaged in Egning i employ specious reasoning to justi . 
wert of msmbers of cur scdied Semen their lives were represented by the high nas ie th ar nip fille sahiion 
a Ree gee ptr cre end of the swing of the pendulum, ae aleg wx emg 
5 5 =? and that when they were relieved, the as there . = oy Cees 
es of one 1 proximity to death. \ pendulum doesn’t stop at neutral on its misconduct? I think not. No crite 
soldier may use his partic ular position to swine back. soldierly conduct can be altered 
justify his wrong actions, but he cannot . . : cumstances to allow any other than ge! 
force others to accept such justifications. Bryan Witson. tlemanly comportment off duty. But 
Discipline is the backbone of any Army Bement, Illinois will find a psychological ex xpla ination : 
worthy of that name. No modern army your next convention, veterans or ot! 
has condoned wrongful acts by its sol of f wise, when small groups of men will 
a . a eh re To the Editors of InFaNtrry JouRNAL: _— Ke gre pt a -' 
Vv not coexis in the end it is the organization and 
[his also is from a combat infantryman Having just read a rambling and dis- the individual that is held accountab 
Paut W. Corrican. jointed article “In Defense of Doggies,” for their behavior. The analogy is 
Lynn, Massachusetts. ] am forced to conclude that had another vious. I fear Mr. Webster cannot fn 
N. 
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xhaustion underneath it all. 
James R. Suorr. 


urg, Virginia. 
1 4 1 

| Editors of INFANTRY JOURNAL: 

vid Kenyon Webster is completely 
iystied in his well written “gripe” about 
the criticism that is now coming forth 
it ur Gls in the ETO and elsewhere 
concerning the 10]st, 506th and 508th 
\irborne—or any other outfit. The men 
in these combat outfits did go through 
hell, and they could not be, nor were they 
then, blamed for going on a tear when on 
le because as Mr. Webster says they 


were living from day to day. I know this 
to be true as we Wacs talked to these 
men before they “went over” and when 
thev came back—those that came back. 
We as American women, never blamed 
them for their antics. 

s for his “crack” about SHAEF and 
SOS—just where would any combat out- 
fits have been had it not been for the men 
£ SHEAF and SOS? Combat outfits 
were dependent on SHAEF for the plan- 
ning and on SOS for material and sup- 
plies. The men there worked, and so did 
the gals—I know, I was one of them—first 
with SOS and then with SHAEF. 

\nd plenty of our “chairborne troops” 
were killed by raids and buzz bombs. 

Further, I do not believe the criticism 
so prevalent at present is of the men who 
were in combat. The troopers and infan- 
trymen I knew in Germany all were 
gentlemen — acted like gentlemen — and 
treated people with the respect that was 
due them. 

Loutse Locxwoop Ritey. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Infantry Firs-—Others Secondary 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 

Enclosed please find money order to 
the amount of three dollars to renew my 
subscription to your excellent magazine. 

Even though I'm a dyed-in- the- wool 
Coast Artillery man, I believe your maga- 
rine should be considered required read- 
~ by all Army officers regardless of 

ranch. 

W ith the greater emphasis on airborne 
issault tactics, it might be well for every 
me mber of the Amy to consider his sec- 

ary mission (or secondary MOS) to 

that of an Infantryman. When and if 

emy paratroopers, tanks, demolition 

ews, etc., start dropping out of the 

s, it is a little too late to find out then 

™ it it doesn’t pay to be ignorant of how 
hoht. 

Over here very few enlisted men and 
‘neers wear their fruit salad, but every 
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doughboy who was awarded the Combat 

Infantryman’s Badge proudly wears it. 
Capratn Henry J. WIx.ts. 

Headquarters Company, USAFWP, 

\PO 707, c/o Postmaster, 


San Francisco, Calif. 
e ef-s 


Unicrm of the U. S. 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


Your article in the September issue, 
“Infantry Is the Word,” was excellent. 
Please keep up the fight for unification of 
[his should be a MUST 
for every ex-serviceman. 

I love the name “Infantry.” All my 
service was in the Infantry. But let's 
drop all the old names and find a new 
name for our United Forces. May I sug 
gest “Uniarm of the United States.” 

Joun A. Yancey. 


the services. 


Paris, Tennessee. 
4 4 7 


‘Marching Fire, and Bayonets”’ 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


I wonder if any of your staff happened 
to see the passage in De Forest’s A Vol 
unteer's Adventures on the successful use 
of marching fire to gain an objective? It 
can be found on pages 64 through 71, and 
the conclusions that De Forest drew are 
as valid today as when he wrote them. 

. and during our charge across the 
open lot we had spoiled the enemy's aim 
by blazing away as we advanced. Some 
of the prisoners told us that, what with 
the whistling of our bullets and the flying 
of cypress splinters, their ditch was a most 
disagreeable hole to be in. It was obvious 
that our musketry had killed the enemy’s, 
for out of our nineteen hurt only six were 
hit by bullets. Notwithstanding our Lieu 
tenant Colonel's criticism, I think we did 
wisely blaze away while advancing, 
for, besides deranging the aim of the 
Southerners, it kept up the spirits of our 
own fellows, who thought they were do- 
ing as much harm as they received, and 
sO “felt that they had a fair chance.” 

Barring night attacks, or a nighttime 
free-for-all, was the bayonet ever used in 
the ETO for work more serious than 
herding PWs or opening ration cases? 
The only time I ever heard of when a 
bayonet attack was used in daylight was 
during the Bulge, and then it was an act 
of desperation by a composite platoon 
committed to ease the pressure on an en- 
circled unit. This relief unit was pinned 
down in the open and the platoon leader 
ordered the men to advance with fixed 
bayonets, deciding that it was preferable 
to being smashed by shellfire while on 
the ground. On seeing their charge, the 






Germans broke and ran before the bay 
onets could be used, since they apparently 
figured that such a maneuver must have 
meant that they were facing the forward 
elements of a superior group. 

From what I saw and heard, the bay 
onet was something that you trained with, 
carried and cleaned religiously, 
used in a mass maneuver 
I'm wrong. 


and never 
Correct me if 


Don ALD ( . Ross 
Auburndale 66, Mass. 


Chin Straps 
lo the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


In regard to Captain Douglas Lind- 
say's article in the July issue of the In 
FANTRY JouRNAL I will have to disagree 
with the chin strap dope. It’s OK when 
you are dealing with scrap metal in the 
Southwest Pacific. We were told to wear 
the chin strap loose because if a slug hit, 
it would break your neck. And brother, 
we really found it was the truth. 

I saw many an infantryman with a neat 
little hole in front of his helmet. One 
guy in Company F, 21st Infantry, didn't 
have sense enough to get out of the rain, 
but had sense enough to loosen his chin 
strap. The last time I saw him he had a 
nice little hole in the center of his hel 
met, but was plenty alive. 

Ropert HaLttoway 
Glen Allan, Mississippi 
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The National Guard 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAI 


National Guard.” So 
say the daily newspapers for July 12 


“Army Doubles 


1946. So far so good. Only one question 
where, oh where, is the National 
Guard going to get the men? 

In the years prior to 1939 any National 
Guard outfit was lucky to have eighty per 
cent of the pe ‘rsonnel according to its 
r/O drill with pay. Two weeks in camp 
with pay. Fine armories 
and pool. 


Gymnasium 
Reviews. And 
(nd to add 
to the woes of the av erage company com 
mander at least thirty-three per cent and 


Social events. 
still we never were “full up.” 


often forty per cent of his company were 
due for discharge or about to leave for 
any one of the various causes that made 
men leave the National Guard 

Now with World War Il just over 
how about recruiting in the National 
Guard? Ask any man who served there 
in the years just after World War I. It is 
one thing to authorize an expansion of 
the National Guard, but the National 
Guard’s chief bugaboo is still there, What 
to do? 
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With some twenty years of service in 
the National Guard and State Militia be 
hind me it is my opinion that the Na- 
tional Guard like the Army can only be 
kept filled up by some form of draft. It 
is my personal opinion that either of the 
two following plans will work in this case. 

Plan No. 1. Make the service period 
of the three years, with either 
twelve or eighteen months in the Regular 
Army and the remainder of the time in 
the National 


home 


draftee 


Guard unit nearest to his 


Require the local draft board to assign 
men to the National Guard who have 
been exempted from the Regular Army 
due to family responsibilities or other 
personal nature but who are 
and fit for military service. 


reasons of a 
ot age 

It is quite obvious that men returning 
from the Army have little interest at pres 
ent in further military life. 

Increasing the National Guard is a 
no doubt about that. But I 
still want to know, where will the recruits 
come trom? 


good idea; 


Caprain I 


OG Battalion, NYSM, 
New York 24, N. Y. 


. J. Owen, Jr. 


>» We suggest that Captain Owen watch 
the campaigns for National Guard re 
cruiting that are now under way. We 
that the veteran is devoid 
of interest in military 
are a tew heures 
\pproximately 1,000,000 enlisted 
men have so far accepted Reserve status 
from the AUS. 
300,000 and 400,000 ofh 
cers have so far accepted Reserve com 


don't agree 


matters. Here 


on discharge 
Between 


missions. 
enlistments in 
though 


Recent the Regular 
insufhcient by them 
selves to keep up the large Army we 


need, have established an all-time rec 


\rmy, 


ord over those in any previous period 
of war or peace. 

[he plans for the new National 
Guard make comparisons with the old 
one of 1920-30 far from valid. 


4 7 
Ribbons 
To the Editors of INFanrry JouRNAL: 


Your recent articles on the many difh- 
culties of conferring awards have made 
me set forth still another angle of the 
medal business. 

What about the Pearl Harbor ribbon? 
It seemed to me just issued to give a chap 
a chance to look brave. When I saw an 
expedition go down our harbor to inspect 
the dimout for forty-eight hours and come 
back wearing the American Theater rib- 
bon (though ninety per cent of the outfit 
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got so seasick that they did no work) I was 
more than ever convinced that ribbons 
were just something you collect. 

I have no objection to service ribbons 
but I do object to debasing of medals or 
ribbons. 

And when we top it off by allowing the 
American Theater ribbon to be given for 
peaceful, though wartime, service in the 
States, | am sure that something is 
wrong. 

Watrer W. Mercatr. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Closer Liaison 
To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNAL: 


From May 6, 1945 to July 6, 1946 I 
was the Infantry Instructor at the Field 
Artillery School, the liaison officer be- 
tween my own arm and the faculty and 
student body. They looked to me for 
infantry doctrine. During those 
fourteen months I felt like an orphan be- 
cause there was no satisfactory contact or 
guidance established between the Infan 
try School and my isolated office. 

The Infantry School is the fountain- 
head of infantry doctrine. It developed 
the tattics and technique with which the 
Infantry fought the war. It is now evalu- 
ating the combat lessons to bring the in- 
fantry manuals and instructional material 
up to date. It is the agency for develop- 
ing the technique of using the postwar 
weapons and changing formation and 
organization. The Infantry School 
parts this information ably and well to 
those officers who take the resident 
courses. 

But who is responsible for teaching 
postwar infantry doctrine to field artillery 
officers, noncommissioned officers and of- 
ficer candidates; and, similarly, to engi- 
neer, chemical warfare and armored per- 
sonnel? This now is an individual re- 
sponsibility, resting with the infantry in- 
structors at the different non-infantry serv- 
ice schools. I trained and fought an in- 
fantry regiment and when I reported at 
the Field Artillery School, I was pre- 
sumably well grounded in the tactics and 
tec hnique of Infantry. 

Phen why did I feel like an orphan? 

Infantry instructors at the other serv- 
ice schools are entirely adrift from the 
Infantry School. There is no real con- 
tact. There is apparently no responsibility 
on the part of the Infantry School to in- 
sure that those instructors teach the same 
infantry doctrine taught at Benning. If 
individual instructors elsewhere secure 
instructional material from the Infantry 
School, it is because they make special 
and individual arrangements with ofh- 
cers on duty there. 


correct 


[his situation can only ma 
certainty and confusion and 
corrected. 

Here are some further facts 

The War Department publis! 
war Table of Organization fo: 
units dated June 1, 1945. \ 
tables to be used for instructi: 
ice schools? At troop schools? 
charged with making these dec 

In January 1946 I visited th 
School and learned that it had 
and received authority to teach 
organization in its resident co 
the same time it asked for aut 
convert its school troops to the nx 

What agency then coordinated 
to have ali infantry instructors 
service schools teach the same th 

Why should the Infantry Sch: 
one infantry regimental organizat 
the Field Artillery another? 

The answer is ‘simple. It was because 
no agency saw to it that I as the infanty 
instructor at Fort Sill, and the infantr 
instructors at the other schools taught the 
same thing. The Infantry School had not 
been given that responsibility. 

On my visit to Fort Benning | received 
a cordial welcome from officers on duty 
the School. I was encouraged to make 
known my wants and received full assis 
ance in gathering the printed and mime 
graphed instructional material pertaining 
to the new infantry regiment. But suc! 
personal arrangements are not the answer 
It should be the responsibility of the In 
fantry to control and supervise all infar 
try instruction presented at all service 
schools. 

Army Ground Forces should issue a 
directive to the Replacement and School 
Command stating that it is the responsi 
bility of each service school to control and 
supervise the technical and _ tactical 
struction of its own arm at all other ser 
ice schools. 

Cotonet Steruinc A. Woop 


AG Section, APO 403, New York. 
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The Trouble Begins Early 


To the Editors of INFANTRY JouRNA! 


an elementary-school 
principal, make a suggestion to ou! irmed 
forces through your fine magazine’ 
I have been following with interest th 
— on “GI Psychiatry” by Brgace! 


May a civilian, 


General Elliot D. Cooke. Also, 
issue for August Major William 1. he! 
dealt with the same problem i: Wat 
Neuroses.” In Major Kelly's art 
weeding out took place after ¢1 
losses because of neuroses. But why wai 
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ir armed 


| the time and money lost in 
hese men, to say nothing of the 
.ey cause during combat. 

+ of these cases there is a way of 
such losses which is so simple 


ae nder it has not been used. Just 
ask teachers and principals of the 
3 previously attended by Army re- 
cruit jout their behavior records. Ask 
espe y those of the elementary, or 
ral schools. Character traits are 
formed before the child is ten years of 
ge, and this is most important. For up 
to that age he has not yet reached the age 
of pretense and subterfuge. College, and 
even high school, give a veneer and may 
cov s true nature. 

Come with me to school. I will show 
you Rick (though that is not his name 


who lacks emotional stability. If we 
should ever have a fire or earthquake— 
iny emergency—he is one to watch lest 
he start a panic. Impulsive, he acts first 
and regrets after. 

Then there is Wade who is also emo- 
tionally unstable, though entirely differ- 
ent. He would sell his soul and follow 
into any trouble just to be popular. In an 
army of occupation he would be more of 
a nuisance than a help. 

But here are Tom and Dick, calm, 
steady, like small rocks of Gibraltar. Ob 
servant, quick witted, they are natural 
leaders. Tom, especially, is good officer 
material. 

Now for the practical application of 
this suggestion: In the Los Angeles City 
Schools we have “Cumulative” 
each pupil. 


cards for 
These show both intelligence 
and academic test results, schools at- 
tended, dates of entering and leaving 
grades, comments on work or character 
by the teachers, etc. Many other systems 
follow a similar method. These cards are 
passed from grade to grade, beginning 
with the kindergarten. Upon reaching the 
seventh grade, or junior high, a second: iry 
form of cumulative card is filled out and 
the elementary card may be filed with 
that. Comments of counselors are a part 
of these cards. The information, of 
course, is confidential. 
If our armed forces requested it, I am 
sure there might be included on these 
mulative cards a few pertinent ques 
tions which they would wish answered 
concerning the emotional stability of each 
pupil. This would not eliminate all cases 
t psychoneurosis, but it would take care 
st of them. At any rate, it would do 
the first weeding out and avoid such high 
hiatric casualties as were found i 
v Georgia [see page 20, of the August 
FANTRY Journat]. 
Miure Braptey Fettows. 
Canoga Park, California. 
——e “9 
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COLONEL SHERWOOD DIXON (page 


As you know MAJOR GENERAL JAMES M. GAVIN page re} 


Dr. GEORGE S. 






, a a ae a> a ae ae ae a ae ae ae ae ae ae! 





VM e mentioned last month the it DR. TROYER S. ANDERSON {page 36) is en 


gaged in preparing a history of the Office of the Under Secretary of 
War and that he has been a professional historian since 1928. We 
apologize to our readers and to Dr. 
mistake in dropping the “er” 


Anderson for the unaccountable 

from his given name in this column last 
month. It was one of those inexplicable happenings that occur in edi 
torial offices more often than editors like to admit. 

* 

lhe series of articles on psychoneurotics in the Army by BRIGADIER GEN 
ERAL ELLIOT D. COOKE (page 42) will come to an end next month with 
an account of his report of his investigations to the “Chief.” 


* 


[he contributors to the Internation: e Military Survey this month include 


DR. HARVEY A. DE WEERD (page 4 . former associate editor of The IN 
FANTRY JOURNAL and now sehen of history at the University of 


Missouri, and our perenniz 1] reviewer of books, G.V. 
* 


22) has been a National Guardsman 


for many years. He went on active duty as a lieutenant colonel when 


the Guard was federalized before the outbreak of war. He served 
with the 442d Combat Team as well as with other units and staffs. He 


is now back in mufti, following his chosen profession, the law, in his 
home town, Dixon, Illinois. 
* 
was with the 
82d Airborne Division in all of its operations in Africa and Europe. 
A graduate of the military academy, class of 1929, his rise in the 
Army during the war was steady and substantial: Major, October 
1941; lieutenant colonel, February 1942; colonel, September 1942; 
brigadier general, September 1943: m: jor gener il, October 1944 
He now commande the 82d Airborne at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 
* 


COLONEL JOSEPH I. GREENE, retired (page 20), is editor of The INFANTRY 


He has 


Journat and secretary-treasurer of The Infantry Association. 
been a regular contributor to The INFANTRY Journ, AL since 1929. 


* 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL RALPH B. HUBBARD, JR. (page 27), now an attor 


ney in Los Angeles, California was schooled at Fort Benning as an 

Infantry Officer before ente ring military government via the School 
Military Government at Charlottesville, Virginia. He served 

the G-3 section of the European Civil Affairs Division and com 


manded a MG detachment in Munich. He returned to this country 


to attend a special War Department school for international and 


internal affairs at Princeton University and then returned to Ger 
many where he served in Berlin. He is a graduate of the University 
of California, Los Angeles, and Harvard Law School. 

* 
PETTEE (page 31 
various intelligence agencies of the Government. 
political science at Amherst College. 


, > a a a a a ae a ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae 


was engaged during the war with 
He is now teaching 
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to this department. However, the price for those 


The Expert Infantry Badge 


During the war we worked out the Combat Intantry 


Badge is One means of glamorizing the Infantry. It wasn't 
'e) > 7 

sy, for trying to pul glamor into a job that oiters nothing 

but « posure 1 better chance to be killed than any other 

branch of service and, when the going gets real rough, a 


hope deep down that you'll get the hell out of this with a 


nice cl in vound isnt likely to attract much attention. 


\nd in peacetime it is not going to be a whole lot easier. 
lhe Infantry in pe 
lated | ttle ct iditio ns 


c¢ cnet 


icetime offers maneuvers under simu 


emp hi iSIZInNg the hards ships that may 
unt a on a battlehelk |. only no one 1s deliber: itely 
trying to kill you 
W hat's about that as 
Yet many of us take pride in serving in the Infantry. 
Many ol 
returned by reenlistment to that branch 
But the Combat 
fast disappe aring out ol the ranks. Betore long the Infantry 
Combat Badge will be 


Is now 


so glorious a career: 


us who St rved in the Intantry during War, have 


men wearing the Infantry Badge are 


as rare as the military aviator’s badge 
in the Air ¢ orps 
And the 


bestowal should be carried 


But we have the Expert Infantry Badge. 


tringent requirements for 


vut to the letter 


he 
4 luce 


SCOT? 


tests are satistactory except that they should in 
ill important phases of a man’s training such as his 


rifle 


ilso be a test on knowledge of weapons, map reading, and 


on the and machine yun ranges There should 


oon In short, the whole test should be a record of the 
qualifications of the individual soldiers 

\n efhiciency record would be a great help to company 
and battalion commanders, especially in selecting NCOs 
and officer candidates. The AGCT alone seems inadequate 
\ soldier with a 


\GCT who thoroughly knows his job, may be 


for selecting men in the line companies. 
lass I\ 
overlooked for promotion, with frequently changing com 
pany comm: inders, to the detriment of his unit. Something 
on the line of an ofhicer’s efhciency report fled in the orderly 
room would take care of that. 
lo make the award of the Expert Badge attractive, | 
suggest that a bonus of $500 be paid at the end of an enlist 
| his 


[he expert infantry pay would take care of most of it if such 


ment may seem a lot ot money but it isn t actually. 


pay was considered as part of the $500. If expert gunner 
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Our literate cocktail-hour tacticians stand to receive as much as $10.00 for their contributions 
“dashed off” with scant consideration for 
the rules of composition and rhetoric will continue to hover around the $3.00 minimum. 
brations should be held to four or five hundred words and should be submitted double-spaced. 






Cere- D 
\ 
( 
and rifle pay come back that money could be al S 
lhe badge should be hard to get; the fact that O 


in the Infantry should not make "hin eligible for ( 
A court-martial should have the power to 0 

right ol any man to wear the decoration with t 

of the bonus. For minor offenses, 


course, It could be ( 


pended tor period time, depending on tut | 
conduct. 
This idea is a bit sketchy, 


order will do much to improve the morale, discipline 


but I believe something 


esprit ol the individual infantry soldier, who liy \ 
roughly in war or peace. 
Master SERGEANT Joun H. Dunn 
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Infantry: Sixth Choice 





When I was a platoon leader in the battalion com 
by Colonel D, | always thought he was a pretty sm 
I fought under him during the African Landings, [ un 
and Sicilian Campaigns. [hen I went to England, | 
and home to the States while he saw it through 
finish via Italy, 

I got back to 
when he was assigned there I dropped in one day 
him. 

“Well,” 

“No, oe replied, 

“That was a ) good move of yours to get out,” he 
“Yes, but " | ste irted to Say. 

“Take my dime as an example,” Colonel D repli 
graduated from West Point in 1938. Most of my cl 
who stayed in the Infantry are lieutenant colonels. 1 ) 
W ho are in the 
nels.” 


Southern France and Germany. 


Vashington a long time before he did 


he said, “I see you're no longer in the In! 


“when I got back | 


Air Forces or the Servi ice Forces are 


“That doesn’t sound exactly true,” I argued. 
“Tl bet I’m right,” “and furt! 
even with my combat record it took a lot of luck | 


he interjected, 


get my e agles, and I’ m still one of the junior colon: 
class. You look it up. 
So, I did look it up. I dug out what records are 

to me, and | was quite surprised. 
I found that in the Class of 
sioned, and that as of January |, 


in the Army. All were of field grade. 


1938, 301 wer 
1946 only 251 
Of those v 


in the Air Corps 67 per cent were colonels; of th: 
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nart mat 
[ unis 


] 
e did 
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| January 1, 1946 


y only 13 per cent were colonels. Why, even in the 
master Corps the Class of 38 man had two chances 
eight for making colonel, while in the Infantry it 
ily one out of eight. In five other branches the 
s of being promoted to colonel were better than in 
fantry—the Air Corps, Corps of Engineers, Signal 
Quartermaster Corps and Ordnance. 


S Grapes Hevp January 1, 1946 By Grapuares 
USMA, 1938 
Per 
Cent of 
Colo 


nels in 


» as of No. in 


wary 1946 Branch Major Lt. Col. Colonel Branch 
Corps ...--- 67 | 2] 45 67 
of Engineers 18 13 5 28 
Sion il Corps .... Il 8 2 27 
(uartermaster 
~( Peer ee 8 6 2 25 
Ordnance 5 4 1 ”) 
Infantry . a 7 56 9 13 
Coast Artillery 
Corps Pola oar oe 4 1] | 6 
\rtillery ... 39 | 37 2 
Cavalry ........ 14 13 
hemical Warfare 
a Oe <i see es ] 
ncn eee 14 170 67 


I thought to myself, “maybe in the lower 
.s they got more promotions and that will balance off 
the promotions in the higher ranks.” 
So, | figured out how many AUS promotions the mem 
bers of the Class received from June 1938 to January 1, 
1946. It was the same story. 


| hat Cé in't be, -\ 


Inf: intry was number six on 


\US Promotions Recervep By USMA, Crass oF 1938 
Branch as of Promotions per Officer 
1938 to January 1, 1946 


\ir Corps ee ee rae 465 

rps of Engineers ............ 4.28 
Signal Corps a 2 nan Sale 4.27 
Quartermaster Corps ........... 4.25 
OS I 4.20 
oe. ig ae ee ; ote 4.03 
Chemical Warfare Service < 4.00 
eel 4.00 
eo a 3.93 
( Artillery Corps ........... 3.8] 


pay your money and take your choice. Me? No, 
hanks I'm looking for something a little better than a 
to eight shot. 
Colonel D still is a smart man. 
Mayor R. E. Searcu. 
cong @ 


Get It Out of the Secret Files 


ihe Ruratanians have a new gun. It’s a beauty! Its 
izzle velocity approaches the speed of light and it packs 
NOVEMBER, 1946 





the punch of a 16-inch naval rifle. Any tankman who 
tries to shoot it out with a Ruratanian AT gunner is a sucker 
unless the tanker is wise to the fact that the gun has 
darned little 
artillery. 


traverse as compared to conventional \] 


What's known about this supergun? Quite a bit, they 

\ Our intelligence boys dug up the do pe; how, of course, 
is a secret. Chey can tell you not only its characteristics, 
but what's more important, just how the Ruras plan to use 
it (maybe, some day, against you 

But is Intelligence going to tell you? Hell, no! 

It's a secret, and the dope is locked in the bottom of a 
three-combination, super-sal« file. 

Which brings us right up against two schools of thought 
now prevalent in military intelligence circles 
believe the Army—the fighting Army, that is—should be 
kept wise to foreign military developments, and those who 
think intelligence is something to be kept locked in the files 


| hose W ho 


The | LY al mee 
But the dead 
butcher’s thumb, is 
swinging the scales in favor of the secrecy boys. 

Let's take a look at the record. In December 1941, what 
did the average fighting man in the Army of the United 
States know about the Japs, or about the Germans? Dog 
gone little! What did he know in December 1942? Damn 
little more except what he read in the newspapers about 


and only for the eyes of the higher planners 
of logical argument lies with the fighters. 
hand of military conservatism, like 


Japanese supermen who were tops at infiltrating cig 
the jungle so much so thi if Sing: ipore Was a pus hover and 
brother-look-out-if-you’re going-to-the-Pacific. At i. same 
time, who could tell you how a Tellermine was planted, o 
much less what it was? And what’s this thing called 
Schmeisser? 

The sad fact is that a lot of American soldiers 
into the last war early in the game 


who went 
knew not ble ssed 
thing constructive about the gang they were fighting until 
the i id b cgan to pop overhe: od. By that time it Was too late 
The survivors learned it the hard way 


and were able to pass back the word that the re 1s some 


tor some of them. 


thing more to warfare than knowing how to keep your head 
and tail down. 

After the scrap got well under way, some constructive 
efforts to remedy the lack of intelligence for the fighting 
These took the 
form of everything from fancy War De partment print jobs 
like the 
mimeographed throw-aways ground out by conscientious 
division G-2s. After 1942, there was plenty of low-level 
combat intelligence 


man began to make themselves evident 


Intelligence Bulletin and Combat Lessons to 


about the then enemy made available to 
combat troops. But it was intelligence bought and paid tor 
in the expensive school of experience. 

Now, the question is, how much of that intelligence was 
available before the shooting started, 
in the files of the War Department? Certainly somebody 
in G-2 knew what a Jap _ mortar was, and how many 
of them could be found i 


but Was salted away 


1 Jap infantry company. But 
who among the soldiery was aware of this we: apon until 
the nasty little « grenades began clipping twigs among the 
bushes of Bataan? 
Nazi enemy, 
grievously at fault. 


In regard 1 o intelligence of our late 


someone 


seems to have been even more 


The Jerries had been fighting for two 
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years before December 1941. It’s a cinch that our mobili 
zation program of that period was not designed for the 
pacification of disgruntled Patagonians. We knew we were 
probably going to fight Hitler's armies. But was any con 
sistent effort made before Pearl Harbor to give our future 
cannon fodder an intelligent insight to the tools and tricks 
of the trade of the militant Nazi superguys? Not so you 
could notice it. 

[here used to be an engineer officer at Fort Belvoir who 
claimed to have been the first American to recover and 
denature a German Tellermine. He is supposed to have 
uncorked the fuse by guess, by God, and by an uncommon 
quantity Ne good, solid prayer. The facts are presented as 
hear say, but they conjure up the question as to why by all 
that’s G-2 didn’t he, and all other combat men, know the 
inside of a Tellermine backward and forward long before 
we started rooting them out of the ground in Africa? 

Later in the war the ¢ Corps of Engineers, and the Ord- 
nance Bomb Disposal people, and the Military Intelligence 
Service, and pl nty of local he adqu: irters right on dow n the 
line, dished up excellent quantities ot intellige nce about 
the other team’s tools and techniques. But since VJ-day 
most, if not all, of these disseminated sources of lower 
echelon, tactical and technical intelligence of foreign mili 
tary modes and developments have disappeared from view 
of the ground soldier. 

Which brings us right back to that Ruratanian gun. 
People who know say it’s a nifty. Those people sit at desks. 
They read the latest incoming intelligence report on the 

gun, shake their heads in admiration, ‘Cluck their tongues, 
ae then stash the dope away in the files. Sure, we're not 
going to fight the Ruratanians, but if we do, we'll be right 
back where we started in December 1941. The first 
outfit to make contact with the Rura advance body will find 
out about that gun, but only when it starts booping them 
big ol’ shells over tast. 

So how about giving a ground soldier a break? Let's 
have our combat intelligence before—not after—the fact. 
Why save that type of intelligence for the rainy day? 

Get it out of the secret files and give it to the troops. 


CapTarn Curious. 


Ranking the 25,000 


In the July issue of The INFANTRY JouRNAL an article 
appeared describing the methods used in selecting the 
increment of 9,800 officers added to the Regular Army. 
For me this information climaxed months of discussion, 
including talks with candidates and with members of in- 
terview boards, and it served to relieve me of a good deal of 
personal, as well as professional, concern over the integra- 
tion of new officers. Among the officers selected were many 
with whom I had served, including a former regimental 
commander and an ex sergeant I had sent to OCS. There- 
fore I am inclined, on the basis of my limited personal 
knowledge, to agree that those selected were, as Mr. Tru- 
man described them, “the top cream.” But both Mr. 
Clarke's article, and Public Law 281, on which the selec- 
tion was based, did not hint at the most serious drawback 
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to the scheme: the arrangement of the selec: 
promotion list. 





In a nation which self-confessedly rates effic tee 
all else in conferring rewards it seems ridiculo . 
should be the final criterion in determining ran 
ticularly inappropriate that this determinant 
used at a time when the Army is engaged in a 

campaign to eliminate those of its own oldste: 
does not regard as longer competent. The brunt 
and sacrifice in this war was borne by young 
know of no combat troop regimental commande: 
and few battalion commanders over forty, wher 
dozens of both who are in their thirties—or less. ) 
men are being offered appointments as lieutena 
older captains and majors are receiving corr 
grades in the Regular Army. It is certainly a 
that a regimental commander should be ranked bx 
of his company commanders—yet this has happen 
knowledge, not once but several times. 


















The one solution is a sweeping rearrangemen| 
whole problem. The Army is pressing for reclas 
and selection bills; a simple amendment to prop 
lation should enable it to set its house in order. An 











the points which should be considered are: v4 
The application of the tests described by }\\ & 
Clarke to all Regular Army officers commissioned | | 
June 28, 1946. This should enable the weeding out of the B | 
ineflicient and afford the data to rerank the rest. >| 
(2) The reranking of all Regular Army officers ‘ 
and old, below the grade of lieutenant colonel. (T! | 






above that grade are excepted for two reasons: the 
governing new appointments does not touch them, 

is necessary to have some disinterested persons to select t 
others.) In considering this reranking, attention sho. 
be given to wartime grade, general efliciency, and exper 
ence, but the primary factor should be the composite sco: 
made by each officer. New officers to be integrated 
the future should be selected on the basis used in : 
arranging present Regular Army officers. 












(3) A selection law providing for competitiy e examit 
tion of all candidates for promotion, not only in the tec 
cal field but also in the educational and psychological il fields, 







should make it possible to insure the continue -d winnowing 
of wheat from the chaff during the future years. It might 
even be possible to change the promotion ‘laws so that 2 
man could reach field grade with hair on his scalp 
assurance was given Congress that this would not r al n 
continuing the present top-heavy ratio of field officers. 








There are admittedly disadvantages to this schem« 
difficult to obtain complete objectivity in rearranging t 
promotion list; it would disrupt the present system of ¢ 
pulsory retirement by age; it would cause some | 
and some confusion. But set against this the imj 
ment in efficiency gained by selective promotion, the 
creased incentive to officers to apply for commis 
sulting in better choices for selection, and the 
morale of all officers when ability is recognized 
tangible form of promotion during peacetime, and 
be more than worth while. 
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“Sf Toward a Peaceful World 


AVORLD W AR: Irs Cause anp Cure. By Lionel Curtis. Ox 


by Me i 274 Pages; $3.25. 
: 


ied be} HE GREAT DILEMMA OF WORLD ORGANIZATION. 
by Fremont Rider. Reynal & Hitchcock. 84 Pages; $1.50. 


PEOPLES SPEAKING TO PEOPLES. Commission on Free 
dom of the Press. $2.00. 


In World War: Its Cause and Cure, Mr. Curtis examines, 
from a sincerely religious viewpoint, the possibilities for world 
ganization. He reviews all that has happened so far and be 
lieves that there is hope. He thinks that the world cannot con 
eivably get together all at once and that it can only do so step 
y step. In his final chapter, he implies that a leading figure is 
needed to help the world toward union and permanent peace. 


tord Press. 


-Mm, and It 
r SE lect t| 
on shi u 
nd exper 


OSITE SCOI 


eorated in ln God's own time,” he writes, “some outstanding figure will 
sel in ve emerge from the ranks of the publicists themselves, some leader 
vhose voice will reach millions of listeners, who will tell them 
ow they can really establish a ‘peace which will afford to all 
» EXamInS Bhations the means of dwelling in safety within their own boun 
the techn Midaries and which will afford assurance that all men in all lands 
zical fields may live out their lives in freedom from fear and want.’ Mil 
vinnowing fions will follow that leader’s call to begin merging their sov 
[t might fereignties into one international state, and when that happens 
- ¢o that a publicists in thousands will follow suit and come to think that 
’ alp once (that was what they themselves have always believed and said.” 
id esau Well, the world can use great leaders now—leaders who can 
Fors ielp men see why wars do come, and how each man and woman 
) verywhere is seldom free from blame for them. It can use 
rem 


leaders who can increase understanding, but not leaders who, 
anging ™°fimbued with their own potential or actual power, exhort to 
i #asty action with promises that must in large part go unfulfilled. 

[he Great Dilemma of World Organization offers a new 
e improve fMPasis for national participation in world affairs. Dr. Rider says 


on, the in-f§that population or power or wealth are none of them practical 
Becton tia for proportionate sharing of influence in an organiza 
nations. The one feasible basis, he believes, is the degree 
ad lucation of the total population; for only persons of educa- 
an grasp the highly complex international problems of 
om pe\\ing along together in the world. 
r. Rider would allow different weights to each person every 
CorFeE\ re according to the number of years of his schooling. The 
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total educational accomplishment of a nation would be the 
yardstick for representation in a world government. by his 
system our average “educational age” is 8.9; Great Britain's 8.4; 
Switzerland's, Denmark's, Sweden’s, Norway's and Germany's 
Y.U to 9.2; India’s 3.3, Russia’s 5.0; China’s 2.2; and so on. 
[hese scores are then multiplied by population to determine 
proper representation. We would stand highest with 88 rep 
resentatives, Russia would have 59, the a Empire 49, 
Germany 44, the French Empire 22, China 20, Japan 18, Italy 
13, Poland 9, Brazil, Holland, Spain, Hungary, ¢ ‘'zechoslovakia, 
Belgium, Sweden, Mexico, Austria and Argentine, from 4 to 7 
each, and all other nations from | to 3 each, most of them 1. 
lt is a most interesting idea. Some equitable basis other than 
mere population or armaments must eventually be sought for 
participation and voice in world affairs. So why not try to find 
some reasonable guide to judgment, such as total education. 

But how can we ever expect to work together as nations 

instead of clashing to the point of war unless, among other 
developments, we have free interchange of news and internal 
information between nations. Peoples Speaking to Peoples is a 
report from the Commission on the Freedom of the Press, 
written—and most ably—by Llewellyn White and Robert Leigh. 
lhe Commission is operating under a grant of funds made by 
lime, Incorporated, to the University of Chicago; but neither 
lime, Inc. nor the University has any jurisdiction over the 
Commission. It is a nongovernment, indepe ‘ndent group con 
taining no members of the press, radio, or motion picture in 
dustries. (God knows that is the kind of group we need to 
judge our ways of speaking to ourselves, as well as our ways 
of speaking to foreign nations. 

[his report of the Commission on Freedom of the Press is a 
remarkably fine American document. It is unbiased analysis of 
the keerest, most intelligent sort, combined with chie fly prac 
tical and seldom purely idealistic recommendations for specific 
action. 

The report dodges no fault of the present supposed freedom 
of the press. It ducks no difficulty of approaching such free- 
dom in Soviet Russia or any other place. It is a hard-nosed but 
lucid statement of what will be involved in gaining free news 
from nation to nation and back again. 

Of the three books, the last is the most important. The other 


two are worth examining for their ideas. But the Commission 


on Freedom of the Press and the men who wrote this first re 
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port—others are to follow—have a most practical sense of mis- 
sion in their work. | only wish others would become so imbued 
with the feeling that little can be accomplished unless men stick 
as Closely as they can to the purely practical truth.—G. V. 


7 y y 


Fine Air Force Accounts 


[HE LAST TIME | SAW THEM. By Lieutenant Colonel 
Corey Ford and Major Alastair MacBain. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1946. 244 Pages; Illustrated; $2.75. 


Some of the best reporting of the war has come from Corey 
Ford and Alastair MacBain. Their assignment with the Air 
Forces seemed to permit them to travel around the globe, visit 
ing every fighting front, interviewing Air Forces personnel and 
writing what they saw and heard. (Why was the Air Forces so 
much more publicity wise than the rest of the Army?) I hope 
they received fine ethciency reports, for they did a superior job 
of telling the people back home and the men of the other serv 
ices about the war in the air and the men who fought it. 

In The Last Time 1 Saw Them Ford and MacBain have col 
lected “some remembered moments in the Air Force,” the best 
of three years’ writing. You will find no objective analysis here, 
no muckraking. rheir eyes are the eyes of hero-worshippers, 
and they frankly admit that their book is a sentimental one. 
lhe explanation they give will make sense to soldiers: ‘ 
Sentimental because war makes men sentimental, and it makes 
them gentle, and despite the fatigue and fear and pain—or be- 
cause of it—it makes for a relationship that is not like any other 
relationship in the world. . . . Civilian life seems a little ruth- 
less and a little lonely, after war.” 

In their sentimental way then—and it’s a good way—Ford 
and MacBain spin yarns of the Air Forces in World War IL. 

Many lands, many activities, and many characters are de 
scribed in The Last Time I Saw Them. There’s the lonely and 
forgotten war in Alaska and the Aleutians and how the Air 
Forces men celebrated Christmas there; the Lend-Lease transfer 
point in Alaska where Russian and American pilots mingled 
freely and demonstrated that Allies can be friends; Tail End 
Charlie, tail gunner on a B-17, who was shot down returning 
from Hamburg on the eve of his nineteenth birthday; flying 
the “Hump” oe the men of ATC and the crew who, bailing 
out, ended up in Lhasa, the Forbidden City of Tibet; the 
flying sergeants who evacuated wounded, flew supplies and 
observed for the artillery in the Burma campaign; the “blood 
brothers” in the Philippines who survived the Bataan Death 
March, imprisonment, bombing and strafing by American air- 
craft and the full horror of Japanese torture; Colonel Bernt 
Balchen, who drove the Nazis out of Greenland in 1942. These 
are only a few of the stories Ford and MacBain have to tell. 
his is a war book to be recommended.—D. J. H. 


7 7 5 A 
Blind Veteran 


BLIND ADVENTURE. By Monroe L. Fox. Philadelphia: 
|). Bol ippincott Co., 1946. 205 Pages; $2.00. 

[his is a book worth reading if you are especially interested 
in the world of the blind and the experiences of blind veterans 
as they try to adjust to their new life. I doubt that it will inter- 
est the general reader for, unfortunately, it is not a well written 
book. The approach is a little too naive for adult tastes. There 
is far too much sermonizing, and the style is riddled with clichés 
and platitudes. 

SK 1/c Monroe Fox was a member of the naval underwater 
demolition team assigned to an Attack Personnel Destroyer, 
the Blessman, for the invasion of Iwo Jima. On the eve of 
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D-day, the Japs bombed the Blessman. The last \ 
Fox has is the flash of light which awakened hi: t niok; 
It blinded him. aie 

For the first few days he hoped that eventually 
again, and the doctors encouraged him in this ho 
he had a hunch that he would never regain his sig 
not too shocked when a doctor in San Francisco. 
truth: “I don’t think you will ever be able to sec 

The road back from Iwo Jima to his dude ra: New 
Mexico was long and tough. Fox fought hard to ma Sen 
times he had to fight himself, more often the stupid of Nay 
red tape and the ignorance of civilian sympathiz 
gooders. Almost all of the routines of normal life \.d , 
relearned. Even a simple technique like eating req\:ired |p, 
hours of practice. There were aids—Braille and a seei:) ey, d 
proved the most helpful—but these too required prolonge: 
effort. 

There is inspiration to be found in this odyssey of a yea; 
blindness, but for most of us the advice Fox gives on how t 
treat a blind man is probably the most valuable part of the bo 
These are the points he makes: 

Don't let a newly blinded man know that you pity him 

Don't startle a blind man. Don't shout at him, grab }; 
suddenly or touch him unexpectedly. 

Don’t insist on helping him—first ask him if he wants 
help. 

Don’t take his arm—offer him yours. 

Don't be too generous to blind veterans. 

Don’t think the blind man doesn’t appreciate your help 


does.—D. J. H. | 
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Good Reporting 


TOUR OF DUTY. By John Dos Passos. Boston: Houghtor 
Mifflin Company, 1946. 336 Pages; $3.00. 


John Dos Passos couldn’t fail to hold his readers’ attention 
if he wrote about the theory of least squares, or about pal: 
botany. Given subjects like the closing days of the war in | 














. . . . . » " tre 
Philippines, and the Allied occupation of Germany, subject 
which have been kicked around by thousands of writers, De ‘ 
Passos is readable despite the fact that the themes have bee ' 





seemingly, milked dry. 

This book is no scholarly treatise; rather, it is a series of 1 
pressions of a literate, sensitive man of liberal tendencies wi 
first-rate skill in imparting those impressions to his audienc 
Whether he writes about our personnel on the lonely Pacitx 
isles, or the civilians of Santo Tomas, or a German secretary in 
an AMG office in Frankfurt, Dos Passos impresses us with th 
smothering pressure of events that surround such people, and 
how those events shape the people and how the people shap 
the events. He racks us with sympathy for the « -ivilians 
Manila, then writes of collaborators at the moment he has us 
believing there could be no turncoats among such people. In 
the words of his characters he lets us in on the mistakes t 
people are making, whether they be sincere but unintelligen 
Military Government officers or Nazi civilians or Russian jou 
nalists. 

The second part of the book is a warning against the dritt 
of affairs since our military victory over the Axis, stressing 
own ineptitude in political affairs and the damage this inep 
tude is causing America’s prestige and the chance to seize th 
fleeting opportunity for world peace. The warning is in 
words of the people Dos Passos has interviewed, not in 
finger-pointing by the author himself. The whole book '# 
example of fine reporting, albeit some of it is of the travelog" 
variety.—A. S. 
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India Today 


RES SS INDIA. By Lawrence K. Rosinger. New York: 

Holt & Company, 1946. 113 Pages; $2.00. 

INI fODAY. By Raleigh Parkin. New York: The John 

).. Company, 1946, 387 Pages; Index; $3.75. 
rH (AHATMA AND THE WORLD. By Krishnalal 

S iarani. New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946. 247 

r $3.50. 

\ the international situation in such delicate balance 
reat 1 America are frequently and forcibly turned in dit 
ferent Jirections—today India, tomorrow Palestine, the next day 
Yug But the Indian situation always remains a problem 
not . for the British Empire but humanitarians the world 
ovel 

In these three books there is, if not a solution, at least an un 
derstanding of the many Indian problems. The United States’ 
granting of independence to the Philippines puts Britain’s atti 
tude toward India under a magnifying glass; for it is a nation 
much larger than the Philippines, w hicks, after a long period of 


control, is not considered ready for independent government. 

Of these three volumes, there can be no little question of 
should be read. They should all be read. But perhaps 
if you have only a short time for a summary Rosinger’s book is 
the best one. Restless India gives a factual account of the forces 
at work in India today, estimating the roles of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Nehru, and other leaders. Briefly summarizing the 
history, people and government of India, and its role in W orld 
War Il, Mr. Rosinger gives us a surprising amount of informa 
tion in a small space. 

he Mahatma and the World, by Krishnalal Shridharani, 
explains, in a fascinating and at the same time logical manner, 
the philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi—who is and has always 
been the unknown factor in British-Indian relationships. 

Gandhi is playing and will continue to play a key role in world 
history, and his ideas affect the fate of millions. Mr. Shrid 
harani’s writing is an excellent mixture of biography, political 
analysis, philosophical expression, and fine reading. He por 
trays a man the reader cannot help admire for the serenity 
f his philosophy. 

Gandhi is unique—even in India. There are certain things 
for which he stands. One, which we Americans will gloss 
over hastily, is his spiritual attitude toward the relationship 
between the sexes. Another, which we may consider seriously 
in the light of our own experiences, is his attitude toward edu 

ation for trade. Here, however, Gandhi draws a distinction 
tween trade and industry and holds that the nucleus of 

Indian family life lies in the building within the family of 
industries which will, within the home, produce a revenue 
sufhcient to maintain that home—such as rug weaving, basket 
making, and various home handicrafts. A third is his ever 
urning desire that India be governed by Indians. 

Gandhi believes in education, but that it must be an educa 
tion in “home affairs.” Indian leaders must think for them 
elves in terms of India herself and not mouth the phrases of 
British bureaucrats. 

Gandhi's doctrine of nonviolence has been much in the head 
ines in recent years. Mr. Shridharani makes this doctrine un 
‘erstandable, and shows why, for Ghandi, it is mandatory. 

Re —— of what agency is responsible, there is disunity in 

, a disunity that Gandhi has tried to check. Until some- 
ne Ww wie exerts as profound an influence as he does can effect 
2 unity between castes, religions, and regions, India can never 
independent. 

\lr. Shridharani’s picture of Gandhi, however, goes beyond 

¢ problem of Indian independence. Humanitarian and phil- 
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osopher, Mahatma Gandhi combines idealism and practicality, 
binding them together with serenity and inflexibility. This 
author shows him as an admirable and understandable person 

India Today by Raleigh Parkin is an elementary introduc 
tion to Indian politics. Mr. Parkin presents in concise form 
the first simple facts which constitute the raw material of which 
contemporary Indian politics are fashioned. His book is not a 
discussion of the Indian political problem, nor does it argue on 
behalf of any particular point of view nor analyze the motives 
which may have prompted political action, nor suggest any pat 
ticular solution for Indian constitutional and political dith 
culties. 

he author accomplishes his purpose by first analyzing the 
social, economic, and governmental structure of India, then 
turns to the political groups, their external relations, and the 
development of Indian nationalism. Devoting half the book 
to the framework within which Indian politics operate and the 
rest to an objective narrative of Indian nationalism the 
clarifies the many-sided problems of India. 


author 


In these three books can be found what the reader will want 
to know about the proble ms of India today; Restless India is a 
concise summary, The Mahatma and the M orld is a sympa 


thetic study, and India Today is an objective analysis.—Lreu 
rENANT Witt1am M. Tuomas, USMCR. 
1 1 1 
Good Reading for Sportsmen 

RIFLEMAN’S PROGRESS. By Ellis Christian Lenz. Hunt 

ington, West Virginia: Standard Publications, Inc., 1946 

162 Pages; Illustrated; $8.00. 
THE FIELD AND STREAM READER. New York: Dou 


bleday & Company, 1946. 434 Pages; $3.00. 


Rifleman’s Progress is the step-by-step story of the moulding 
of a big-game hunter—from his first experiences in small-bore 
shooting through his determined progress to the slaughter of 
lions and kindred large beasts in Africa. 

The story is good. The book itself is beautifully done—well 
printed, well bound, with end pieces of real photographic dis 
tinction. In fact, the dust jacket is itself something of a work 
of art. Rifleman’s Progress is less a book for the gun bug than 
for the hunter who is willing to pay dear to ride his hobby. 

The Field and Stream Reader, of course, is quite another mat 
ter. It would be difficult indeed to find a man who hasn't read at 
least one issue of Field and Stream in his lifetime, and no trick 
at all to uncover multitudes who read each issue from cover to 
cover. The magazine is one of the best and most authoritative 
outdoor magazines in the country and this anthology is a fair 
selection of the material that has kept it on top. 
selections make excellent one-at-a-time reading. From the story 
of the man who was bitten by a rattler, and calmly recounts the 
developments of the next few hours, to the inquiries into “How 
fast can a fish swim?”; from a discourse on buffalo bass to the 
astounding claims of Doc Carver, the “World’s Greatest Shot” 
the book is full of pleasant reading. The Field and Stream 
Reader would go very well with a crisp night and 


fire.—J. C. 


Forty-four 


open 
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Defender of Freedom 
BRANDEIS: A Free Man’s Lire. By Alpheus Thomas 
Mason. New York: The Viking Press, 1946. 713 Pages: 


Illustrated; Index; $5.00. 


The late Mr. Justice Brandeis was a man whose thoughts and 
utterances, limited though they were by the traditional Cand 


old-fashioned) bounds of judicial propriety, 


profoundly af 
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MUST DESTRUCTION 
BE OUR DESTINY? 


By HARRISON BROWN 


The Question - 


A scientist examines the atom bomb. Foreseeing no 


defense against the bomb, and passing over the ques 
tions involved in the constructive use of atomic en- 
ergy, Brown examines the effect of the atom bomb on 
international relations and establishes a workable 
method of iaternational control. $2.50 


THE ABSOLUTE 
WEAPON 


Edited by 
Bernard Brodie 


The best over-all 
study of the atom 
bomb’s effect on in- 
ternational affairs and military policies yet to appear. 
Brodie, high-ranking expert in military theory, has 
obtained unity and brilliance in a collection of studies 


by experts. $2.00 


THE SMYTH REPORT 


The official report on the construction of the atom 
bomb prepared for General Groves, head of the Man- 
hattan project. One of the first and still one of the 
best books on the problems of developing and build- 
ing the bomb. $1.25 





REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL 
CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The full text of the State Department's report on the 
possibilities for international control of the atom 
bomb. A document of immense importance for our 
time. 35¢ 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 


fected the course of the country’s political and | 
much that is said by his self appointed disciples j 
precisely what he disapproved. 

The Brandeis touchstone was freedom 
dividual. 


treed 
He found this for himself through 
pendence, the fruits of his early years at the bai 
the rigorous husbanding of his time and energy. \\ 
was deemed his radicalism was simply a manifes 
same striving—and led naturally to positions w} 
wing of today would label reactionary. Thus, whi 
the cause of unionism long before it was popula: 
able” circles, his concepts of freedom made him 
closed shop. It will doubtless surprise a good ma 
that in 1912 Brandeis wrote, “The Ame: ne 
should not, and will not, accept unionization if it 
closed shop. They will not consent to the exch: 
tyranny of the employer for the tyranny of the emp 

His experience with large corporate clients, wh 
that undue centralization invariably impedes effort, 
demonstrated “the obvious limitation of the power 
man to deal effectively with many extensive and diff 
lems,” led him to formulate the concept of the “C 
with its concomitant, the 
localization. 

Bigness is, of course, the basic problem of milita: 
istration, and it is interesting to note that in January 
the request of Colonel House, Justice Brandeis submit: 


learn 


ness,” need for centraliz 


memorandum on the work of the War Department and | 


War Industry Board. In this memorandum he recomme: 


that the War Department deal only with purely military ma 


ters, relieved of all responsibility for the procurement of n 


tions; that such functions be lodged in a munitions administ 


tion in which the War Industry Board should be merged; t 
all the labor problems of the government be dealt with | 
labor administration: 


[here is much else that is suggestive in the life of this 
American, much more than can be adequately discussed wi 
the space of this notice. But Professor Mason's ke « 
withstanding his many contacts with the Justice and his fam 
is barely adequate, and perhaps not even that. Up to 191 
collects a mine of valuable information; 
Brandeis began his judicial labors, the book slumps badly 
reflects once more the inability of nonlawyers to handle | 
topics. 


and that a Central Intelligence Depar 
ment be created to deal with intelligence for all departmen: 


after that date, wher 


The lay reader will no doubt be satisfied, particularly if | 


principal interest is to learn what really made the Justice t 
but there are passages in the book whose inaccuracies will br 


to every member of the bar a perceptible shudder.—Co tom 


Freperick B. Wiener. 
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Help Toward Jobs 

YOUR VOCATIONAL GUIDE 

By Alfred Uhler. 
Pages; $2.50. 

THE JOB HUNTER’S HANDBOOK. By Martin W. Sch 


New York: Prentice-Hall, 1946. 58 Pages; Paper $.75 C| 
$1.00. 





New York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., | 
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Mr. Uhler’s book is built around a series of tests that purpe" 


to indicate to the reader the type of work for w thich he is 


fitted. After classifying himself into a group on the basis of the 
lesct 


test, the reader then finds several text sections that 
himself and the kind of work he can do best. I doubt th 


curacy and safety of this method; no matter how v: 1] 


tests may be when given by a trained vocational worker, the 
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sibility that under a self-testing method wrong con 

may be reached because of ambiguities in or misunder 
; of the instructions and tests. A trained worker can 
L person being tested on the right track. 1 would prefer 
\ir. Ubler test me at his office than change my vocation 

:sis of what | read in this book. 

Schaul book covers the ground from how to choose an 

n 1ent agency to how to conduct yourself at an employ 
- erview. The fifty-eight pages are in small type, set in 
olumn, and contain ‘much inform: ition, all of it perti 
n inding a job is serious business, and like most other 
- activities, organization and direction of effort pay off. 
[her are many agencies which are set up to aid job hunters 
it is a fair bet ‘that the average person looking for work 
doesn t know of all of them. There are many short-cuts which 


ave time, effort, and discouragement, and many ways of pre 


senting your product—you. This practical little book substitutes 
valli helpful, down-to-earth hints for the platitudes we have 

rea i | 

come to expect in works of this sort.—A. S. 
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Poor Portraits 


SPEARHEAD. By Martin Abzug. New York: 
1946. 272 Pages; $2.50. 


\ Field Artillery battery trapped in the Battle of the Bulge is 
spotlighted in this first novel by Martin Abzug. He tells of a 
dozen men and their officers as the battery, crippled, disorgan 
ized and cut off, tries to retreat to safety through land held by 
Nazis and under fire by American artillery. More specifically, 
Spearhead is the story ‘of Captain Hollis, battery commander, 
and Lieutenant Knupfer, their ideological frictions and the 
struggle between the two men for dominance. 

Lieutenant Knupfer is presented as the ideal officer, by the 
author's standards at least, while Captain Hollis is a weakling 

petty, confused and obv iously “not officer material.” 

Unfortunately the characterization of Knupfer doesn’t come 
off. Nor does the novel which is built around him. Knupfer 
is simply not believable or admirable as these two examples 
will show: 

“Lieutenant Knupfer . was sure that he heard guns firing 
somewhere up ahead. “That’s where we're going,’ he told him- 
self, and he sounded strangely pleased. He was going to have a 
chance to fight the terrible enemy again. He knew that it 
would be a hard fight but that they would ultimately triumph.” 
‘Aside from the bad writing, no soldier I ever knew talked that 
way, even to himself.) 

\gain, “‘I don’t want to get too personal,’ Fernandez whis 
pered, ‘but I want to ask you something, Knupfer.’ 

‘Go ahead!’ 

“‘Some of the boys say that you were hit down in Italy. They 
say the Army wanted to send you home. Is that true?” 

“He watched Knupfer’s face closely in the dim lamplight. 
Knupfer did not change his expression; he was smiling good 
naturedly. “That's right,’ he said, quickly. 

Fernandez felt repentant. He had — sensitivity to feel 
that he was treading a little too hard. 

‘Excuse me for asking,’ he said.” 

Now I ask you, would any soldier be embarrassed about ask 

that question? Of course not, and neither would the man 
the author believes Knupfer to be boast about his itch to fight 
the Nazis as Knupfer does throughout the book. 

The author's intentions were of the best. He tried to show 
he significance of the war in terms of a man who recognized 
the evils of Nazi philosophy and the necessity for utterly de 

troying it and of a man who, fighting solely to defend his 
ountry, refused to recognize the bigger issues of the war. The 
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The Inside Story 
On How to LOSE A War 


THE LOST WAR 


By MATSUO KATO 





Every chapter of this new book would have made front 
page news in any paper, 
1941. 


of the Japanese peace missions to Washington, and of the 


on any day since December 
Written by a Japanese correspondent, it’s the story 


war years as they appeared to an observer inside Japan. 


Kato dissects Japan's leaders, its war power, its decline 
under assault. He writes vividly of wartime Japan—a fire 
raid on Tokyo, where the heat reached a degree that killed 
people in open fields—of the atomic bombings, the sur 


render, current Japanese attitudes. 


$2.75 


And a Satire On One Way 


To Lose The Peace 


MR. ADAM 


By PAT FRANK 


A newspaperman by accident discovers that maternity 
reservations in New York hospitals cease after a certain 
date—and links the phenomenon to an atomic explosion 
in Missouri. But Homer Adam, who weathered the explo- 
sion at the bottom of a Colorado lead mine, 
affected— 


Was un- 





So, naturally, the government declared Mr. Adam Public 
Property No. 1 and the Army took steps to have him | 
classified Secret— 


The rest of the story you can find for yourself—in the 


book. 


$2.50 


Order today from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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FACT— 


SPIES 


aswaee™ 


sous vonw® 





By JOHN SCHWARZWALDER 


A man who worked his way from private to major in the 
CIC drops his cloak and dagger and lets us in on the work 
of the Counter Intelligence Corps. 


Counterintelligence,” 


the author says, ‘‘is the art of catch- 


ing spies, | and he proceeds to tell how the American 


Army did it, starting from scratch, and winding up well 


ahead of the ¢ yestapo. 


$3.00 


AND FICTION 


SAIGON 
SINGER 


By VAN WYCK MASON 


Friends of Major North will not be unduly shocked to 


learn that he 


has assumed the cloak and dagger and 


tangled himself in Oriental intrigue. There’s a woman 


in the case, naturally, and assassination, political dynamite 
and North trrumphant. 


$2.75 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 




















nationalist versus the antifascist. But in spite of b 
writing and vivid dialogue, Abzug could not mas: 
As a result his novel fails in its purpose. 
Incidentally, readers of the Journat who reca 
versy started by Lieutenant Theodore Draper's “| 
Surrender,” an article on the ethics of taking pri 
appeared in these pages a few months ago, will fis 
portrayal of both viewpoints in Spearhead. D. J. | 


1 1 1 
RHUBARB. By H. Allen Smith. New York: 
Company, 1946. 30] Pages; Illustrated; $2.00. 


he clown prince of armchair funnybone tickle: 
few years has been H. Allen Smith, ex-New York 
featurist, whose discovery that it is more profitable to 
his zany interviews with America’s 
between book covers, enabled him to forego Manhat 
dom for the more leisurely life of a country squire. 

At any rate, Smith gives us Rhubarb—the story 
propelled yellow tomcat who becomes the owner of 
league baseball team, 


along with inheriting severa 
American dollars- 


-and if that isn’t enough, the author ha 
vented many of his own screwballs, making the book « 
most hilarious—and rowdiest of the year. 

Rhubarb’s plot is serpentine. Smith himself tries to fin 
once midway through the book. If it really is a plot ¢! 
only so because it links a chain of episodes bringing 
the irascible tomcat; his guardian, Eric Yaeger, baseball p 
agent; Misses Polly Pinckley and Myra Banner, aymye 
acs, W hose chief f difference seems to be that one is me 
Rhubarb; Doom, a lazy bookmaker who becomes a ved 
and, Judge Phidias Loudermilk, devotee of Greek, w! 
wearying of translating the classics into English, passionat 
embarks upon a lifework of translating Miss Faith Baldy 
many novels from English to Greek—and, by ordering R 
barb’s psychoanalysis provokes one of the book’s funniest scen 
But equally funny is Rhubarb's appearance upon th 
program, “Education, Inc.,’ " thinly disguised fictional cour 
part of “Information, Please.” 

No collector's item, Rhubarb will nevertheless be read b 


t 


toor 
aCl 


who like—and can stand—a few hours of solid, devast 
belly-laughs.—C. Perer Zurtinven, Jr. 
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THE FROTH ESTATE. By Joseph Mackey. New Y 


1946. 


Since the days when H. 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 236 Pages; $2.50. 


Allen Smith threw away his ch 


for a typewriter ‘and began to make money out of his scribbling 


books on the lighter side of a legman’s life have appeared f 
regularly. Mr. 
on metropolitan fauna is not of a new genus—but it does di 
in some particulars from the run of the mill. Mr. Mackey, 


nocent that he is, has not yet been affected by the move towa! 
the early American outhouse as the proper source of humor 


His wit benefits thereby. You can laugh at Mackey, even 


mixed company, without the feeling that you're simply bowin 


to an inflexible, if objectionable, convention. 


Mackey also sticks considerably closer to fact, it would seen 
than some of his predecessors. It’s possible to read his boo 


which has its really hilarious spots—without the fee! 


Mackey is constantly darting about, rearranging details tor t! 


best effect. The book is worth reading as a collect 
astounding stories that never got past the city editor. 
solid worth of Mackey’s reporting is buttressed by his 


affirmation that after one experience with a psychogalvan me! 


he has never told a lie.—J. C. 
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\ ON THE WAY. By Harrison Salisbury. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1946. 425 Pages; Index; $3.50. 
ison Salisbury, since elevated to a bigger job, was at 
ne chief of the United Press Russian bureau. He was, 

: of good luck and aggressiveness, privileged to see some- 

more of Russia—particularly of the Asiatic territories of 

the (SSR than most correspondents. He had the usual num 

ber of interviews, informative and otherwise, with Russia's 
» . itesmen and diplomats. 

‘||. book is very nearly a masterpiece of reporting. He makes 

tense of omniscience, and grinds no axes in his story of 


} Russa during the war years. He does report honestly and 


without bias the things he saw, the facts he gathered, the im 
pressions he got from his years in the USSR. 

| he man who reads the book will not be qualified to predict 
Rus: ian foreign policy in the years to come. Salisbury’s dis 
concerting honesty about the limits of his own knowledge will 
discourage the man more interested in pro and anti than in 
simple recital. But the reader will know more about Russia and 
the Russian after finishing—a proper and adequate object for a 
gon d book.—J. €.. 
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§ COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. By Leonard J. Smith. New 


York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 468 Pages; Index; $5.00. 


Unless you're actually on the firing line of labor relations, 
this is a book to beware of. Mr. Smith makes not the slightest 
mention of the history of collective bargaining, its ethical 
aspects, its economic utility, its psychological bases. He has 
written a handbook on the techniques of bargaining, the atti 
tudes of the bargainers, the types of bargaining, topped off with 
chapters dealing with the methods of delimiting and establish 
ing the conditions of labor, and a sample contract. 

Collective Bargaining is a good book to have around if you're 
going to do a little negotiating in the near future—but it’s not a 
book we'd recommend if you only want to find out what col 
lective bargaining is all about.—J. C. 
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Other New Books 

END OVER END. By Nelson Gidding. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1946. 298 Pages; $2.50. A novel about an American POW. 
SEARCH FOR GLORY. By Kevin Guinagh. New York: Long 
mans, Green & Co., 1946. 220 Pages; $2.50. A novel about the 
early balloon. 
THE FRENCH-CANADIAN OUTLOOK. By Mason Wade. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1946. 192 Pages; Index; $2.00. A 
study of the problem of the French in Canada. 
THE MAGNATE. By John Harriman. New York: Random 
House, 1946. 448 Pages; $2.75. A novel of a public utilities em 
pire in the 1920s. 
SPHERES OF INFLUENCE. By Sydney Morrell. New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946. 339 Pages; $3.50. A firsthand ac 
count of the struggle for supremacy among the Big Three in four 
key areas of the world: Iran, Greece, Italy and Yugoslavia. 
HE SPIDER LILY. By Bruno Fischer. Philadelphia: David Mc 
Kay Company, 1946. 251 Pages; $2.00. Murder mystery. 
WHEAT RANCHER. By William Marshall Rush. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1946. 247 Pages; Illustrated; $2.25. A 

wel of wheat growing in the prairies. 
'HE DAZZLING CRYSTAL. By Janet Schane. New York 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1946. 246 Pages; $2.50. A novel of New 
York publishing life, being the story of a novelist, the woman he 
marries, and his publisher. 


\IR TRAVEL GUIDE TO LATIN AMERICA. By Ivan Bullot. 
New York: Franklin Watts, Inc., 1946. 368 Pages; Index; $5.00. 
Current and impartial information on air lines, hotels, restaurants, 
what to see, where to go. Maps and itineraries. 
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NOW Is The Time 


To Get Ready For 


THE SECOND 
FORTY YEARS 


By DR. EDWARD J. STIEGLITZ 


THE SECOND FORTY YEARS is a study of the ways and 
means of maintaining health and mental vigor through 
late maturity—by a specialist who proves that it can be 


done. 


THE SECOND FORTY YEARS is not a book for the senile 
—it's a book for the man—especially the young man- 

who is prepared to invest time and effort now to ensure 
that middle age will find him functioning at the peak of 


his efficiency. 


Says Stieglitz: “Full, rich, fruitful lives in later maturity are 
not fortuitous; they result from planned effort. There must 
be enough desire to enrich our later years to justify the 
effort and enough knowledge to direct it .. . we may 
either just get older, or we may grow older remembering 


that growth can be made to mean progressive develop- 


ment.’ 


$2.95 
Order from 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D. C. 
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Production for War— — 


ARSENAL 
OF DEMOCRACY 


By DONALD NELSON 


Donald Nelson, former head of the War Production 
Board tells the story of the production miracle which 
backed up our armies on battle lines around the world. 


Convinced that democracy would work under pres- 
sure Nelson avoided the establishment of an economic 
dictatorship, ignored the prophets of disunity, saw a 
volume of production that dwarfed every estimate 
made. 


The story of American production in World War II 
is one of the great stories of American history. Donald 


Nelson tells it well. 
$4.00 





An Inexpensive Edition 
of a Fine History 


A Fighting Forces Edition 


of 
WORLD 
WAR 
li 


By SHUGG and DE WEERD 





Printed from the same plates as the $3.00 cloth edition, 
complete with the maps and comprehensive index which 
made the first edition popular, the INFANTRY JOUR- 
NAL PRESS has published a Fightiag Forces Edition 
of World War HU, the only narrative history of the war 
with the facilities to fit it for use as a reference. 


90 ¢ 


Infantry Journal Book Service 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. * Washington 6, D.C. 
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RED HERITAGE. By Merritt Parmelee Allen. New 
mans, Green & Co., 1946. 314 Pages; $2.25. The sto 
soldier in the American Revolution. 

THOMAS JEFFERSON. By Frank and Cortelle Hu 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1946. 279 Pages; |: 
\ children’s life of Thomas Jefferson, boyhood to r se 
Monticello. 2 
RECONQUEST: Its Resutts anp REsPoNsIBILITIEs lalle 
Abend. New York: Doubleday & Company, 1946. p 
$2.75. A well-known New York Times correspondent d ' 
42,000-mile survey of all parts of the war-touched wor 
lyzes his findings. 

THE SALEM FRIGATE. By John Jennings. New Yor 
day & Company, 1946. 500 Pages; $3.00. The story 
naval doctor in the War of 1812 by the author of Next 
ADVENTURES IN TIME AND SPACE. Edited by R 
Healy and J. Francis McComas. New York: Random Ho, 
997 Pages; $2.95. An anthology of modern science-fict 
containing 36 stories of the future world of atomic power a 
the pulp writers. 

MISTER ROBERTS. By Thomas Heggen. New York: Houghto, 
Mifflin Company, 1946. 221 Pages; $2.50. A novel of life aboar 
the USS Reluctant, a naval cargo ship in the Pacific. 


THE PORTABLE THOMAS WOLEE. Selected, arranged and ; 
troduced by Maxwell Geismar. New York: The Viking Press, 194 
712 Pages; $2.00. A new collection of the best writings of Thoma 
Wolfe, including selections from his novels, short stories, and essay: 


WESTWARD THE COURSE. By Hildegarde Hawthorne. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1946. 280 Pages; $2.50. The ston 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition for children. 


THE CINNAMON MURDER. By Frances Crane. New York 
Random House, 1946. 244 Pages; $2.00. Pat Abbott murd 
mystery. 


13 FAMOUS PLAYS OF CRIME AND DETECTION. Com 
piled by Van H. Cartmell and Bennett Cerf. New York: Th 
Blakiston Company, 1946. 910 Pages; $3.75. A collection of +! 
best mystery plays from the last hfty years, including such o 
favorites as Sherlock Holmes, The Bat, Broadway, and Night Must 


Fall. 


THE CAMELPHAMOOSE. By Donald Hough. New York 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946. 209 Pages; $2.50. Entertaining nov 
of veterans in the postwar world. 

YOUR VOCATIONAL GUIDE TO THE IDEAL JOB. By A 
fred Uhler. New York: Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1946. 204 Pages 
$2.50. 

THE RCAF OVERSEAS: THE FIFTH YEAR. Toronto: 0) 
ford University Press, 1945. 404 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $3.0 
History of the Royal Canadian Air Force from September 1943 
August 1944. 

NOTHING BUT MURDER. By William Roughead. New York 
Sheridan House, 1946. 367 Pages; $2.75. Anthology of murder 
stories. 

EDUCATING FOR INDUSTRY THRU APPRENTICESHII 
By William F. Patterson and Marion H. Hedges. New York 
Prentice-Hall, 1946. 229 Pages; Index; $2.50. Discussion of polic 
and procedures of the national apprenticeship system. 

POISON POKER AND PISTOLS. By Elisabet M. Stone. New 
York: Sheridan House, 1946. 254 Pages; $2.00. Involves a news 
paper gal, a notorious philanderer, and a murder deep in the ba) 
of Louisiana. 


YOU CAN COOK IF YOU CAN READ. By Muriel and Cortian 
Fitzsimmons. New York: The Viking Press, 1946. 364 Pages; li 
dex; $2.50. A cook book for the beginner. 

THE COUNTRY OF THE YOUNG. By Catherine Lindsay. \ 
York: Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc., 1946. 220 Pages; $2.50. 
about a young teacher at & Midwestern university and tv 
who loved her. 

HOME AWAY FROM HOME: THE STORY OF THE U>' 
By Julia M. H. Carson. New York: Harper & Brothers, 19 
Pages; Illustrated; $2.50. The story of the USO and the n 
women who comprised it. 
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BEMELMANS. By Ludwig Bemelmans. New York: The 
Press, 1946. 380 Pages; Illustrated; $3.00. All the amusing 
melmans has written about hotel life. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF FAMOUS AMERICANS. By 
homas and Dana Lee Thomas. New York: Garden City 
1g Company, 1946. 307 Pages; Illustrated; $1.00. Twenty 
\mericans, from Patrick Henry to Henry Ford. 

] SEVEN CITIES OF GOLD. By Virginia Hersch. New 
\ Juell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946. 243 Pages; $2.50. A novel of 
( lo’s expedition. 

L( HORNBLOWER. By C. S. Forester. Boston: Little, Brown 
& ¢ 946. 322 Pages; $2.50. The latest in the Hornblower series 
in h Lord Hornblower concludes his private war with Na 


CUNS AND GUNNING. By Captain Paul A. Curtis. New 


: \ \lfred A. Knopf, 1946. 389 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.0 


Description of guns and ammunition and discussion of hunting larg: 
ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS. By Rudolph Von Abele. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. 348 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $4.00. 
Biography of the southern statesman who became Vice President 
f the Confederacy. 

NOT BY BREAD ALONE. by Vilhjalmur Stefansson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1946. 339 Pages; Index; $3.50. The 
author lived for many months on a diet of meat and fish. He insists 
that we can, too. 


\SSIZE OF ARMS. By Brigadier General J. H. Morgan. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1946. 357 Pages; Illustrated; Index; 
$3.50. A study of the attempt to disarm Germany after World War 
| and the reason for its failure. 


NO WOMAN’S WORLD. By Iris Carpenter. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1946. 338 Pages; $3.00. One of the few women 
war correspondents tells of her adventures in the European Theater 


\ TREASURY OF DOCTOR STORIES. Edited by Noah D. 
Fabricant, M.D., and Heinz Werner. New York: Frederick Fell, 
Inc., 1946. 493 Pages; $3.00. Stories about doctors, nurses and 
patients by some of the world’s leading writers. 


NOT WITH THE FIST. By Ruth D. Tuck. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1946. 234 Pages; $3.00. A study of Mexican-Ameri 
cans in a Southwest city. 


MR. ADAM. By Pat Frank. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com 
pany, 1946. 252 Pages; $2.50. A satirical novel about the chaos 
caused by the discovery that all the men in the world have been 
sterilized by an atomic explosion except Mr. Adam. The possibili 
ties are easily imagined. 
THE LAND AND THE WELL. By Hilda Wernher with Huthi 
Singh. New York: The John Day Company, 1946. 243 Pages; 
$2.75. A novel of a poor peasant family in India. 
JOURNEY DOWN A BLIND ALLEY. By Mary Borden. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 364 Pages; $3.75. Experiences in 
France, Africa and the Middle East during the war years. 
THANK YOU, MR. PRESIDENT. By A. Merriman Smith. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1946. 304 Pages; $2.50. A story of 
two presidents by the United Press White House correspondent 
ho covered Roosevelt from before the war to his death and is now 
covering President Truman. 
THE GREAT CHALLENGE. By Louis Fischer. New York: 
Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1946. 346 Pages; Index; $4.00. A book 
bout the politics of war and peace and a study of the men who 
haping world affairs. 


!'HUNDERBOLTS. By Major General J. F. C. Fuller. London: 
Skefington & Son, Ltd., 1946. 139 Pages; $3.00. Fifty essays on 
e recent war and its problems by a widely read British officer. 
PORTRAIT IN LAUGHTER. By Wood Kahler. New York: E 
?. Dutton & Co., 1946. 205 Pages; $2.50. A novel of the Park 

\venue set. 


SHUA BEENE AND GOD. By Jewel Gibson. New York: 
ndom House, 1946. 238 Pages; $2.50. A novel written about an 
ltime religious leader in a Texas village. 

HERE TO—AMERICA? By Max M. Korshak. Suffern, New 
rk: Bayard Lane, 1946. 46 Pages; Illustrated; $1.00. A pamphlet 
ling with the question of economic security and the Single Tax. 
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Keeping Up? 


These are times of change—and times of advance—for 
the Army and everyone inieresied 
conduct of our military affairs. 


1 the Army or the 


Your membership card in the INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 
is not only a concrete indication of your concern with 
military affairs—it's the talisman that brings you regularly 
your copy of The INFANTRY JOURNAL, which keeps you 
up to the minute on advances in military theory and 
practice. 


FILL OUT YOUR MEMBERSHIP 
APPLICATION — AND MAIL IT 
TODAY! 
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The Infantry Journal Book Ser. -e ¢ 
an get you any book in print. This ; g jig 
of books stocked for prompt sh’ men, 


preceded by a star (#%) are available for purchase by members of the Armed Services only. 


BEST SELLERS The King’s General (du Maurier 2.75 Non-Fiction 





oor The Manatee (Bruff 2.50 
As He Saw It (Roosevelt 
Fiction Too Early To Tell (Weidman) 3.00 Age of aeiead rear 3.09 
All Thy suests (Merwe 2.75 | Memoirs of Hecate County (Wilson 2.50 | ‘ . : 5.00 
ietenad Vass 1.75 | Mr. Adam (Fran! 4 Fed opr yore. 3.00 
- A. peae yo —* — a ote ay 275 The Egg and | (MacDonald) 275 
e ' .00 Jight and the City (Ker . Reconquest (Abend) 
mew ; 2.75 | Peacock Sheds His Tail (Hobart 2.75 Running The Country (American Pc pap 
ely Man (W { 3.00 | Rhubarb (Smitt 2.00 . f , = 3.95 
be Dedietiente ia pp pata 2.75 | TI PERLE ARG OP SE 2.50 Stricken Land (Tugwell) 4.50 
j e (W , JON singe Maso ¥ Tour of Duty (Dos Passos) 2, 

' Joell & Shenard 3.00 | The Salem Frigate (Jennings 3.00 .00 

on Ban altel 3.00 | The Snake Pit (Ward 2.50 

kste Wakemar 2.50 | Then and Now (Maugham 2.50 WORLD WAR I! 
1 t the sve (P ¥ 2 75 | We ak na t Strona Kerst 2.50 
— a The Big Picture 

: Brereton Dicr 4.00 
Cloak and Dagger (MacBain and For 2.50 
, O Doctors at War (Fishbein) 5.00 
, Fighting Divisions (Kahn & McLemore 2.50 
: Global Warfare (Mowrer & Roa nar 1.00 


Industry—Ordnance Team (Campbel! 


listed in this book list or reviewed iron Out of Calvary (Hall = 


The Lost War (Kato 4 





2.75 
4 4 ° The Mightiest Army (Detzer 35 
in this issue—or any other book-- Now Were af Wee (Wosntnghs 23 
f Nurses in Action [(Flikke) 2.50 
i Paper Bullets (Maraolin) 2.50 
HANDY ORDER FORM | 220 
(Gen. Marshall 
¥ Cloth edition 1.50 
CUT OUT AND MAIL Siahtinn Forces edition 25 
—— i || hes Waianae Miia Bien 
| Cloth editior 2.50 
INFANTRY JOURNAL Book SERVICI a : 1.00 
¢ gnting Forces edition 25 
1115 Seventeenth Street, N.W. | Map supplement “" 1.25 
Secret Session Speeches of Winston 20 
WASHINGTON 6, D ( Select : ee and eetenneten of Gen My 
| of the Army George C. Marshall 
Please send the following books Cloth edition 2.75 
. Fighting Forces edition 25 
| Sub Rosa (Alsop and Braden) 2.50 
12 Months That Changed the W 70 
, The War Reports (Marshall, King, Arnold 5.04 
| We Caught Spies (Schwarzwalder 3.0 
World War I! (Shugg and DeWeerd 3.0 
x y Wroat Ow 3.7 
Air Forces in Action 
| Air Forces Reader (Carlisle) 3.7 
Air Gunner (Hutton & Rooney 25 
Air Offensive Against Germany (Michie 2.0 
America's Fiahting Planes in Action [(Kinert 2 
Malta Spitfire (Buerling) 2 
Target Germany (VII! Bomber Command 1 
H Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo (Lawson) 2 
. Wor in the Air, 1939-41 (Barnett) 3 
I enclose $ 5 
‘ CBI Theater 
| Send bill to Cor pany Fund, Burma Surgeon (Seagrave) 
t J I a . - 
N athe Pl ane pr [ Cioth edition Jw 
* Fighting Forces edition I 
Retreat With Stilwell (Belden 3.0 
Merrill's Marauders (Officicl 
Thunder Out of China (White & lacoby 3 
_- : Wroth in Burma (Eldridge 3.0 
[~] Please charge to my account. | 
European Theater 
‘ Armies on Wheeis (Marshall) 2.5 
Name (Please print) Bastogne: The First Eight Days (Marshall) 3.0 
Blitzkrieg: Armies on Wheels (Marshall) 2 
| Blitzkrieg: Its History (Marshall) 2.0 
: Brave Men (Pyle) ; 3.00 
Address or box number j Dress Rehearsal (Reynolds) .... 2.0 
i Eisenhower's Report (6 June 44-8 May 45 10 
Engineers in Battle (Thompson) 2.0 
I APO (Postal zone (State) 48 Million Tons to Eisenhower (Leigh) an 
ee oe ; [ From the Volturno to the Winter Line (OF; 
. PL114¢ | Knew Your Soldier (Stevenson & Martin 
Invasion (Wertenbaker) ...... 2. 
— ee e Invasion Diary (Tregaskis) 2. 
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